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Zn our Magazine for December /a/?, we gave a Defcription of the Rig- 
ging and Outfide of a Ship, and in Order to give our Readers a com- 
pleat Idea of the Nature of Shipping, we have added the following 
Defeription of the Infide or Section of a Ship of War, &c. 


EF IG. I. The feétion of a galley. 
B, the main-maft, in the middle 
of the veffel. B, the fore-matt, ftand- 
ing clofe to the head. C, the main- 
yard. C, the fore-yard. To thefe 
are faftened the {cuttle-yards, to 
lengthen the others. D, the main- 
{cuttle- yards. D, the fore - fcuttle- 
yards. E, the main-fhrouds. E, the 
fore-fhrouds. F, the main-maft-head. 
F, the fore-maft-head. G, the tops. 
H, the main-pendant, and the fore- 
pendant. I, the ftreamers. K, the 
flags. L, the ancient. M, the main 
and fore-lifts. O, the poop. P, the 
arrow, a fort of long pole, with a long 
head to it. — ‘ilar. R, the rails 
to the poop. 5S, the rudder. T’, the 
firft feat of rowers in a galley. V, 
the vane. X, the prow. Y, the fore- 
caitle. Z, the fteerage, and great 
cabbin. a, the Captain’s ftore-room, 
b, the powder-room. From thence to 
c, are ftore-rooms. d, the tavern, e, 
the hofpital. f, the —- from the 
prow to the poop of the galley, be- 
tween the banks of rowers. h, rails, 
along which are placed {wivel-guns. 

Fig. Il. A, A, reprefents the keel 
upon the ftocks, in order to the build- 
ing of a galley. 

Fig. Ill. A fe&tion of a boat belong- 
ing to the galley, which, in the Me- 
diterranean is Called a caique, or fkiff. 

Fig. IV. The feétion of a firft rate 
fhip of war. A, the head, —- 
1, the ftem. 2, the knee of the head, 
or cut-water. 3, the lower and upper 
cheek. 4, the tail-board. 5, the fi- 
gure. 6, the gratings. 7, the brack- 
ets. 8, the falfe ftem. 9, the breaft- 
hooks. 10, the haufe-hole. 11, the 
bulk-head, forward. 12, the cat-head. 
13, the cat-hook. 14, neceffary feats. 
15, the manger within board. 16, the 
bowfprit. B, upon the fore-cafle. 17, 
the gratings. 18, the partners of the 
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fore-maft. 19, the gun-wale. 20, the 
belfry. 21, the funnel for the fmoak. 
22, the gang-way going off the fore- 

caftle. 23, the fore-caitle guns. C, 
In the fore-caftle. 24, the door of the 
bulk-head, forward. 25, the Officers 

cabbins. 26, the ftair-cafe. 27, the 
fore-top-fail-fheet bits. 28, the beams. 
29, the carlines. D, the middle-gun-deck, 

forward. 30, the fore jeer bits. 31, 
the oven and furnace of copper. 32, 

the Captain’s cook-room. 33, the 
ladder, or way up into the fore-caftle. 
E, the lower-gun-deck, forward, 34, 
the knees fore and aft. 35, the 
fpirketings, or the firft ftreak next to 
each deck ; the next under the beams 
being called clamps. 36, the beams 
of the middle-gun-deck, fore and aft. 
37, the carlines of the middle-gun- 

deck, fore and aft. 38, the fore-bits. 
39, the after or main-bits. 40, the 
hatch-way to the Gunner’s and Boat- 
fwain’s ftore-rooms. 41, the jeer cap- 
fton. F, the Orlop. 42, 43, 44, the 
Gunner’s, Boatfwain’s, and Carpen- 
ter’s ftore-rooms. 45, the beams of 
the lower-gun-deck. 46, 47, the pil- 
lars and the riders, fore and aft. 48, 
the bulk-head of the ftore-rooms. 
G, the hold. 49, 50, 51, the foot- 
hook-rider, the floor-rider, and the 
fiandirt, fore and aft. 52, the pillars. 
§3: the flep of the fore-maft. 54, the 
seelfon or falfe keel, and dead rifing. 

55, the dead wood. H, a-midfbips in 
the hold. 56, the floor timbers. 57, 
the keel. 58, the well. 59, the 
chain-pumps. 60, the flep of the 
main-maft. 61, 62, beams and car- 
lines of the orlop, fore and aft. 63, 
the cable-tyre. 64, the main-hatch- 
way. K, the lower-gun-deck a-midjhips. 
6s, the ladder leading up to the mid- 
dle-gun-deck. 66, the lower tyre of 
ports. L, the middle-gun-deck amid- 
Joips. 67, the middle tyre of ports. 
68, the 
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68, the entering port. 69, the main 
jeer bits. 70, twiited pillars or ftan- 
tions. 71, the capiton. 72, the gra- 
tings. 73, the ladder leading to the 
upper deck. M, the upper -gun-deck a- 
micjaips. 74, the main-top-fail-fheet 
bits. 75, the upper partners of the 
main -maft. 76, the gallows, on 
which fpare top-mafts, &c. are laid. 
77, the fore-fheet blocks, 78, the 
kennets. 79, the gun-wale. 80, the 
upper gratings. 81, the drift brack- 
ets. 82, the pifs-dale. 83, the capf- 
ton pall. N, abaft the main-maft. 
$4, the gang-way off the quarter-deck. 
$5, the bulk-head of the coach. 86, 
the flair-cafe down to the middle-gun- 
deck. 87, the beams of the upper- 
deck. 88, the gratings abaft the 
main-maft. 89, the coach, or coun- 
cil-chamber. go, the ftair-cafe up to 
the quarter-deck. O, the quarter- 
deck, gt, the beams. gz, the car- 
lines. 93, the partners of the mizzen- 
mait. g4, the gang-way up to the 
poop. 95, the bulk-head of the cud- 
dy. P, the foop. 6, the trumpeter’s 
cabbin. 97, the tafferel. Q, the 
Captain Lieutenant’s cablin. Ry, the 
cuddy, which ts ulually divided for the 
Mafter and Secretary’s Officers. §, 
the fiate-room, owt of which is made 
the bed-chamber, and other conveni- 
encies for the Commander in chief. 


‘A Differtation upon the Ufcfulnefs of Tragedy. 


UR tranflators generally mif- 

take the meaning of the word 
$éBos, in Ariffotle’s dehnition of tra- 
gedy, rendering it by the word Terror, 
whereas it fignifies no more than Fear ; 
and accordingly the Latiz interpreters 
conftantly render it by the word metus. 
Arifiotle could never hold that terror 
was eflential to tragedy, becaufe the 
objeéts which excite it, are few and 
rare to be found, and excite it on that 
very account. ‘Therefore if terror was 
to be indifpenfably excited by tragedy, 
it would have greatly diminifhed their 
number. , 
~ dé is true, that the intention of tra- 
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8, the entrance into the gallery. gy} 
the bulk-head of the great cabbin. 
100, the ftern lights and after galle- 
ries. T, the ward-room, allotted for 
the Lieutenants, and land Officers. 
101, the lower gallery. 102, the 
fteerage, and bulk-head of the ward- 
room. 103, the whipftaff command- 
ing the tillar. yo4, the after ftair- 
cafe dawn to the lower-gun-deck. 
V, feveral Officers cabbins abaft the 
main-matt, where the foldiers general- 
ly keep guard. W, the gun-room. 
105, the tillar commanding the rud- 
der. 106, the rudder. 107, the 
ftern-poft. 108, the tillar tranfom. 
109, the feveral tranfoms, viz. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5- 10, the gyun-room ports, 
or ftern chafe. 111, the bread-room 
fcuttle, out of the gun-room. 112, the 
main capfton. 113, the pall of the 
capfton. 114, the partners. X, the 
bread-room. 115, the bulk-head of 
the bread-room. Y, the Stewara’s 
room, where all provifions are weighed 
and ferved out. Z, the cock-pit, where 
are fubdivifions for the Purfer, the 
Surgeon, and his Mates. XX, the 
platform or orlop, where provifion is 
made for the wounded, in time of fer- 
vice. 116, the hold abaft the main- 
maft. 117, the flep of the mizzen- 
matt. 118, the keelfon, or falfe keel. 
119, dead wood, or rifing. 


By M. Racine. 


gedy being to excite the ftrongeft e- 
motions in the foul, by ftriking it with 
terror, it is more perfe&t than when 
it does not rife above fear; but there 
are different gradations of perfe&tion, 
and a tragedy may be reckoned per- 
feét, though fear and pity are the 
only paffions it excites. “Therefore 
fear and pity are the two paffions ne- 
ceffarily effential to tragedy : and every 
tragedy which fails of exciting thele 
two paffions, falls fhort of the agree- 
able and ufeful. 

Where is the utility of exciting thefe 
two paffions ? We indeed make Ari 
totle fay, That it excites them, in order 
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B refine them. But the oppofite opi- 
nions. »f commentators on this paf- 
fage ihew, that it is very obfcure, and 
mutt remain fo. 

Can a writer of his charafter be 
charged with faying, that tragedy ex- 
pels the paffions it labours to excite? 
Do the tragic poets aim at communi- 
cating the diftempers of the foul by 
infertion, as fome phyficians do the 
{mall-pox, in order to cure them? It 
is faid that, by foftening thefe paf- 
fions, tragedy takes from them what- 
ever is culpable and exceflive, and 
reduces them within the bounds of 
reafon and virtue. But can there be 
any thing culpable in pity ? Can hu- 
man nature be too compaffionate ? 
If the chief intention be to raife in 
the human breaft a rational fear and 
pity, what piece was ever better a- 
dapted to this than Athelie, which, if 
Arifictle had even thought it worthy 
the appellation of tragedy, he would 
have given it a place only among thofe 
of the fecond clafs, the cataitrophe 
being propitious to the good, and 
fatal to the wicked, which, accordin 
to him, reftores the complacence a d 
tranquillity of the mind. 

Why muft the force of poetry be 
exerted to blunt thofe two pafiions, 
which have the greateft aptitude to 
render us mild and humane? Nature 
has given us a heart which always 
relents with a tender facility at the 
diltrefles of our fellow-creatures. The 
tears which fill our eyes, even at the 
rehearfal of fictions, are abundant 
proofs of our fenfibility, and to en- 
deavour to leffe fear and pity in us, 
is nothing lefs than to blunt the edge 
of the two beit incentives to virtue. 

Some interpreters of Ariflotle ad- 
vance, that the end of tragedy is to 
harden our hearts, and, by 2 repre- 
fentation of our miferies, to.inure us 
to fortitude, But this feems ill found- 
ed; for hardly any thing was exhi- 
bised on the theawe of fies, but in- 
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ceft and parricide ; conféquently to ac- 
cuftom us to the fight of our diltrefles, 
for the improvement of our minds, 
could not be the defign of the poets, 
as thefe were enormities which feldom 
happened on the real flage of the 
world. 

Nero was fond of tragedies, which 
certainly flowed from the pleafing 
fenfations attending the fofter paflions 
which they forced upon him. What 
a glory is it fer poetry to have been 
able to excite pity in the heart of Nero ? 
Was the intention of this only to lef- 
fen this gentle pafiion, and harden 
his heart? , 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres, 
finding himfelf affected by a tragedy, 
rofe from his feat, and went away, 
faying, that it would be a fhame for 
him, who felt no remorfe for the 
miferies of fubjeéts, to fhed tears for 
thofe of Andromache. If the com- 
paflion, excited by a tragedy, could 
infpire a tyrant with this retlection, it 
might, by degrees, have reclaimed 
him from his ferocity, and proved 
the happinefs of a whole nation, 
Let it therefore no longer be faid, 
that poets labour only to harden us. 
No, let their powerful genius cherifh, 
ftimulate, and increafe in us this fen- 
fibility, which is the fource of io many 
noble actions. When they draw tea:s 
from us for objects worthy of our 
tears, the tendernefs they then excite 
does honour to humanity. 

The character of drifatle 
my apprehenfion, that his commen- 
tators have often, and frequently to 
his difadvantage, miftaken his fenti- 
ments. ‘There is certainly a glaring 
corruption in the above-mentioned 
paflage. His valuable had al- 
ready fufiered fome adulterations 
when S;//z, who difcovered them at 
uithens, tranfported them to Rome; 
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and thefe eriors mvft be thought to 
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have been multiplied during the fuc- 

cefion of above feventcen centuries. 
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The Account of Hertrorpswire (Page 49, Vel. VIII.) 
Sinifbed. 


The town of Hertford gives name 
both to the county and the hundred in 
which it ftands. It is a corporation, 
and a market-town, built in the form 
of a Y, witha caftle between the horns, 
containing feveral ftreets and lanes, 
well built and inhabited, and fituated 
in a pleafant dry vale, and a {weet 
wholefome air. 

There is. mention of this ancient 
town in the hiftory of the Britons, who 
called it Durocobriva. Under the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it was eiteemed one of the 
principal cities in the kingdom of the 
L£aft Saxons, where the Kings of that 
province frequently kept their courts. 
ft was made the county town by King 
Egbert, the firft Saxcn Monarch ; but 
the caftle was not built till the days of 
King Alfred, to defend this town from 
the ravages and cruelty of the Danes, 
who invading thefe parts, and build- 
ing a fort at Ware, on the river Lea, 
plundered the town of Hertford, burnt 
the houfes, and deftroyed the inhabi- 
tants. 

After the death of A/fred, his fon 
and fucceffor, King Edward the Elder, 
in the 14th year of his reign, being 
poffefied of this town by right of pa- 
trimony, commanded a borough or 
wall of turf to be ereé&ted about it, at 
his own proper coft and charge: where 
obferve that this kind of fortification 
for the defence of the King’s tenants 
was properly called burgh, from whence 
the houfes within it were called bur- 
gages, and the people that held them 
of the King, Burgefles, or tenants in 
burgage. ‘Thus the King, being Lord 
of this place, gave the inhabitants 
Jeave to trade under his proteétion, 
paying him tolls and cuftoms for that 
liberty, which were colle&ted by a 
Reeve, Bailiff, or Mayor, of his royal 
appaintment.—This was the original 
of boroughs in England. 

King Ldward toe Third granted this 
town and royal manor, by the name 
of the honour of Idertfird, to Fobn of 


Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter ; and it was 
then found by inquifition to have fent 
two Burgefies to Parliament, and con- 
tinued fo to do, till they petitioned 
King Henry V. to excufe them, on ac- 
count of their great poverty, occafion- 
ed by a decay of trade. Nor do we 
afterwards find any Reprefentatives for 
this borough in Parliament, till the 
reign of King Fames I. 

The fame Edward alfo granted them 
two weekly markets on Turfdays and 
Saturdays, which was confirmed by 
King Henry V. anno reg. 19. who 
kept his Eafer here, in the year 1429, 
and further ordained, That no mar- 
kets fhould be held at Ware, or any 
where elfe, within feven miles, on 
thofe days, under the rifque and pe- 
nalty of having their goods feized and 
fequeftered by the Bailiff of Hertford. 
And Margaret Anjou, that King’s 
Queen, being jointured in this caftle 
and town, conftituted a horfe-fair to 
be kept in fuch a place within the 
town, as the Bailiffs and Conftables 
fhould think fit. 

King Henry VII. an. reg. 11. had 
it enatted in Parliament, that weights 
and meafures in brafs fhould be kept 
in this town, for a ftandard for the ufe 
of the county. ‘To thefe were added 
many other privileges by his fucceflors. 
But to decide all conteits, which fre- 
quently arofe about the toll of their 
market and commons, King Fames |. 
gave them a new charter on the 8th 
of Auguft, 1605, by which it was 
granted, That Hertford fhould be a 
tree borough, incorporated by the 
name of the Mayor, Burgeffes, and 
Commonalty of the borough of Hert- 
ford. That there thould be ten chief 
Burgeffes and fixteen Affiftants to at- 
tend the Mayor, in all affairs of the 
borough ; that the Mayor and chief 
Burgeiies fhall every year, on the 
featt of St. Mathew, chufe two of the 
chief Burgeffes inhabiting the borough, 
and out of them, the Mayor, Burget- 
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fes, and Affiftants, fhall ele&t a Mayor 
for the enfuing year; who upon the 
feaft of St. Michael thall be {worn be- 
fore the Steward and laft Mayor, and 
the reft of the chief Burgeffes ; and 
that if the Mayor die within a year, 
another fhall be chofen out of the 
chief Burgeffes, within fix days; and 
that, if any of them die, the Mayor and 
the other chief Burgeffes fhall chufe one 
of the Affiftants into his place. That 
there fhall be kept one fair on the vigil, 
feaft, and morrow of St. Philip and 
James ; and one market on Saturdays, 
weekly, with the ftallage, toll, and all 
other profits of the fame, to hold of 
the King, as of his caftle of Hertford, 
by fealty only, paying to the King, 
for the hall, 2s. and for the toll of 
the market, 65. 8d. on Michac/mas- 
day yearly. 
in the 22d of the fame King’s reign, 
the Mayor and Burgefles of this bo- 
rough claimed their right to fend Bur- 
gefles to Parliament. ‘Their petition 
roduced great debates, but it was at 
foeth agreed in a Committee of the 
Commons in Parliament affembled, 
That as to fend and maintain Burgef- 
fes in Parliament was no franchife, 
but a fervice, it could not be loft by 
difcontinuance ; that for the future, 
the borough of Hertford fhould fend 
two Burgefles to the Houfe of Com- 
mons; and a writ was accordingly 
difpatched for their eleétion, only per 
Burgenfes Burgi, as all the charters 
have it, i. e. by the Mayor and Bur- 
gefles of the corporation ; but in 15 
Car. II. all the inhabitants, who were 
houfe-keepers, being introduced by a 
high hand to outvote the freemen, the 
return has ever fince run per Burgen/es 
€° Inhabitantes, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the borough, who pay to the 
church and poor, have votes at all 
their eleétions, and chofe the prefent 
members, George Harrifon, of Bails, 
Efq; and Nathaniel Brafey, Efg; of 
Rexford, and banker, in London. 
There were formerly four churches 
in this corporation, but at prefent 
there are but two, A//-Saints well en- 
Wowed. It is buils on the fouth tide of 
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the town, and contains two fair ifles, 
a nave, chancel, and a fquare tower, 
in which are eight gocd bells, and on 
it a tall {pire covered with lead. In 
the church is a handfome gallery, with 
a {mall organ, a convemient feat for 
the Mayor and Aldermen, and the Go- 
vernors of Chri/i’s-Church hofpital, 
who have erected a fiately honfe in 
this town for their younger children, 
to prepare them for the upper clafles 
in their fchool at London ; tor whom 
is built a large gallesy near the bel- 
frey, capable of receiving 200 boys. 
This chusch is a vicarage, in the pre- 
fentation of the crown, and the heirs 
of Sir ‘Yobn Harrifon, alternately. 

The other is called St. Azdrew’s, a 
reCtory in the gift of the Chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaffer. It ftands 
in St. Audrew’s-freet, and contains a 
nave, two fmail iftes, a chancel, a 
tower with four {mall bells, and a low 
fpire covered with lead. 

In the parith of A//-Saints, we meet 
with the {pring called Amwell, from 
which the New River, that fupplies 
London with fo much wholefome wa- 
ter, runs through an artificial channel, 
thirty-fix miles long. 

In this hundred is alfo the market- 
town of Hod/dex, whofe market is con- 
fiderable for all forts of grain, and is 
kept on Thurfdays weekly, befides an 
annual fair on St. Peter’s-day, though 
it is no more than a hamlet in the pa- 
rifhes of Amavel] and Brokestorne. 

The eighth hundred is named 
Braughing or Brooking, and contains 
two coniiderable market-towns, Bi- 
Soop's-Stortford and Ware. 

Bifoop’s-Stort ford takes its name from 
being anciently a ford, and is now a 
paflage over the Sort, which runs at 
the bottom of the town; and it has 
the addition of Bifsop’s, becaufe the 
manor has belonged to the Bifhops of 
London, before the conguclt. 

lt was formerly weil defended by 
acaftle, built by the Cozgueror, on a 
very fteep artificial hill, between the 
town and Fiscker-bi//, and was privie 
leged to fend Keprefemtatives to Parlia- 
ment, during thy reigns of Zdaverd I, 
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II, III; and of Hexry Ill. It is a 
great thoroughfare to Cambridge, New- 
market, &c. and full of good inns, and 
enjoys a confiderable market on Thur/- 
days weekly, and fairs on the featts 
of St. Michael, Afcenfion, and Corpus 
Chrifti. 

Ware, fo called from a fort of dam 
or wear, made on that part of the ri- 
ver Lea by the Danes, to raife the wa- 
ters to cover their fort built here, and 
to fecure it from the attack of King 
Alfred’s army. 

At the time of the conqueft, this 
was a mean defpicable village, and fo 
fubject to the intereft of Hertford, that 
no one could pafs over the bridge of 
this town, without perimiffion of the 
Reeve or Bailiff of [Hertford. But 
coming into the poffeflion of Sayer de 
Quincy, Earl of Winchefer, Ware foon 
eclipfed the town of Hertford. ‘The 
Earl, paying no regard to prefcription 
and ancient charters of exclufive rights, 
granted to the county-town, broke 
down the iron chain on the bridge, 
abrogated the toll paid to the Bailiff 
of Hertford, opened a free road for 
horfes, carts, and all forts of carriages 
and goods through his own manor of 
Ware, and gave fuch encouragement 
to travellers, thatit prefently roie to be 
a large and populous town ; and at Jatt 
Henry IT, granted a weekly market 
on Txefdays, and a fair to be kept here 
annually, on the nativity of the blef- 
fed Virgin, which was afterwards aug- 
mented with feveral more royal privi- 
leges, at the inftance of Thomas Fan- 

Jfeaw, Remembrancer to Hen. lll. It 
is now a place of great trade for all 
forts of grain, and chiefly malt. 

Befides thefe, there are two other 
market-towns, Standen or Stanelow, 
which has a fmall market on Fridays ; 
and Puckeridge, which formerly enjoy- 
ed a market and a fair by grant from 
King Edward I. though it is now en- 
tirely difcontinued. 

Bithop Tanner, in his Naritia, in- 
forms us, that there were the follow- 
ing religious foundations in Uis coun- 
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dedicated to St. Alban, founded at 
Helmburfi, now called St. Aléan’s, for 
100 monks, by King Ofa, 4. D. 793; 
which was enfranchifed with great 
privileges and exemptions, and en- 
dowed with fuch revenues, as at its 
diffolution were valued, 26 Hen. VIII, 
at 2510/.6s. 1d. ob. g: per ann. fee 
page 53, Vol. VIII. And near the 
fame town, at Heved, on the London 
road, was a Lazaretto, dedicated to 
St. Fulian, founded by abbot Jeffry, 
temp. Hen. 1. for a Matter, four Chap- 
Jains, and fix poor lepers. It was 
granted to Richard Lee, 30 Henry VI. 

At Hertfird was a priory of Beze- 
diéine monks, fubjec& to the abbey of 
St. Aléan, founded after the conquett 
by Ralph de Limefie, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. It was endowed, at 
its diffolution, with 86/. 14.5. 8 d. per 
aun. and granted in 29 Hen. VIII. to 
Sir Anthony Denny, who alfo had the 
grant of the friars Trinitarians, in this 
fame town, which was fubordinate to 
the friars of Mottinden. 

At Hedjdcn was a Lazaretto, in the 
year 1391, and an alms-houfe found- 
ed in 1441, by Richard Rich, mercer, 
and Sheriff of London. ; 

At Sopezvel/, in the parifh of St. Pe- 
ter, was anunnery, fubject to the ab- 
bey of St. Allan's, and founded by its 
abbot Fefry, about the year 1140. It 
was decicated to the Virgin lary, was 
valued, at its fuppreflion, at 68 /. 85. 
per ann. and granted to Sir Richard 
Lee, 30 Hen. VAI. 

At Stort/ird, were a Warden and 
Chaplains within caftle, 26 £d: 
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At Beachavood, formerly called i cde- 
Church, and St. Giles in the wood, in 
the parith of Flam/led, was a Bened 
tixe nunnery, dedicated to St. Giles, 
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alfo a priory of black canons, founded 
in the reign of Henry Il. and was the 
firft dedication to St. Thomas of Cax- 
terbury, alias Thomas a& Becket, At its 


'» diflolution it was valued at 106 /. 3s. 


1d. and its fite, &’c. were granted, 
32 Heury VII, to Robert Chefier, Ef. 

At Temple Dynnefley, in the parifh of 
Hitchin, was a preceptory to the 
Knights. Templars. Henry VIL. dif- 
folved it, and granted both it and the 
manor, in his 33d year, to Sir Ra/ph 
Sadler ; who in the 36th of the faid 
reign, obtained alfo a grant of the 
faid Knights houfe and eitates at Stan- 
don. 

At CisZunt was.a Benedifine nun- 
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| to St. Fobn and St. Fames, valued on- 
Jy at 64. 135. 2d. per ann. and grant- 
‘ed, 5 Fac. to Roger Ajilon. Here was 
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nery, founded, 4. D. 1183, or fome- 
what fooner, valued, at the diffolution, 
at 27/. 6s. 8d. and granted, 28 Hen- 
ry \ III, to Sir Anthony Denny. 

At Ware was a houfe of Franci/can 
friars granted to Thomas Birch, 36 Hen- 
ry VII. 

At King’s-Langley was a royal foun- 
dation of Deminican friars, and the 
richeft of that order in Exg/and, being 
valued 26 Hen. VIII. at 150 /. 145, 
8d. Queen Mary reftored this houfe 
to a priorefs and nuns; but it was 
again diffolved, 1 E/i/. and granted, 
16 Elifabeth, to Edward Grimjion. 

Befides thefe were feveral other poor 
houfes, or hofpitals, which were loft 
and funk into nothing, long before the 
reformation, and therefore not worth 
our attention, 


Jo the Proprietors of the UniversaL MaGAziNe. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As I have not feen any Thing in your ufeful Colleions on the Art of Mining, though 
it certainly merits your Attention; I have fent you the following, and am 


Your conitant Reader and Well-wither, ‘F. D. 


Minerology, or the Art of Mining. 


HOUGH the art of minero- 

logy has perhaps always been 
as little underftood as any art or {ci- 
ence whatfoever, yet hiftory affords 
us numerous examples of plentiful for- 
tunes and immenfe treafures raifed 
from mines, as well by private per- 
fons, as particular ftates and kingdoms. 
But the vulgar, and even philojophers 
unverfed in trade, generally eiteem 
the bulinefs of mining precarious, un- 
certain, and unfuccefsful; efpecially 
when compared with agriculture, or 
other arts, exercifed more in open 
day. 

The truth is, mines are liable to 
many contingencies, being fometimes 
poor, fometimes foonexhaultible, fome- 
jimes fubje€t to. be drowned, efpe- 
cially when deep, and fometimes dif- 
ficult to trace. Yet there are many 
inftances of mines proving highly ad- 
vantageous for hundreds of years : 
the mines of Pofofs are, to this day, 


worked with nearly the fame fuccefs 
as at the firft: the gold mines of Crem- 
nitz have been worked almoft three- 
thoufand years ; and our Cornifh tin- 
mines are very ancient. In general, 
the profit of mines, compared with 
that of agriculture, is immehfely 
greater in the fame time, fo as to 
compenfate largely for their want of 
certainty. Even lead-mines generally 
yield twice or thrice the returns of the 
richeft foils, improved in the ordinary 
manner, either by art or natore. 
What then fhall we fay of the mines 
which are rich in the nobler metals? 
The neat profit of the filver alone, 
dug in the Afi/rian filver-mines of 
Saxony, in the {pace of eighty years, 
is computed at a thoufand fix. hundred 
and forty-four millions, befides feven- 
ty-three tons of gold. 

Many mines have been difcovered 
by accident: a torrent firft laid open 
a rich vein of the filvgr-mine at Fri- 
berg 


: 
} 


of mee ee 
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erg in Germany. Sometimes a violent 
wind, by blowing down trees, or over- 
‘turning the parts of rocks, has dif- 
covered a mine. ‘The fame has hap- 

ed by violent fhowers, earthquakes, 
thunder, the firing of woods, the ftroke 
of a plough-fhare, or even that of an 
horfe’s hoof. 

The art of mining does not wait 
for thefe favourable accidents ; but 
dire&tly goes upon the fearch and dif- 
covery of fuch mineral veins, ores, or 
fands, as may be worth the working 
for metal. But before we proceed to 
explain the feveral methods made ufe 
of ia thefe difcoveries, we fhall con- 
fider the qualifications requifite in a 
miner, in order to practife this art 
with advantage. 

The art of minerology includes the 
difcovery, finking, and working of 
mines; and theretore the miner fhould 
have a competent fxill in the nature, 
effluvia, and effects of mineral mat- 
ters, whether earths, falts, fulphurs, 
ftones, ores, bitumens, gems, or me- 
tals. He fhould likewife be acquainted 
with the internal ftructure of the earth, 
and its various flrata ; have a compe- 
tent {kill in fubterraneous architecture, 
menfuration, hydraulics, levelling, and 
mechanics ; without which it 1s im- 
poffible for him to judge what moun- 
tain, plain, or valley, 1s proper to be 
dug ; in what manner to dig it; how 
to difcharge the water which flows in 
upon the works ; how the beds of ore 
and ftone will dip or run: how the 
various kinds of earths, marble, and 
other mineral or metallic matters, are 
to be cut through or broken ; or how 
the feveral proceiles of mining fhould 
be conduéied, in order to procure, with 
the leaft expence, the principal matter 
or ore required. 

But all this is not fufficient, he muft 
have a tolerable knowledge of feve- 
ral chemical operations, vz. tritura- 
tion, torrefaction, lotion, calcination, 
cementation, fufion, fublimation, &c. 
whence we may lay down this gene- 
ral rule, That every direéting metallift 
frouid not only be tolerably verfed 
in the feveral parts of natura! philo- 





fophy, but particularly be well ac. 
quainted with chemiftry. , 

Having laid down the qualification 
requifite in a miner, we fhall no 
proceed to explain the feveral method; ~ 
made ufe of in difcovering mines. 

The principal figns of a latent me. 
tallic vein feem reducible to the fol. 
lowing heads: (1.) The difcovery of 7 
certain mineral waters. (2.) The dif. 7 
colouration of the trees or grafs of a 
place. (3.) The finding of pieces of 
ore on the furface of the ground. (4.) 
The rife of warm exhalations. (5.} 
The finding of metallic fands, and the” 
like: all which are fo many encou- © 
ragements for making a ftricter fearch 
near the places where any thing of 
this nature appears. From whence | 
rules of practice might be drawn for 
reducing this art to a greater cer- 
tainty. 

But if no evident figns of a mine 7 
appear, the metallift ufually bores into 7 
the earth, in fuch places, as, from) 
fome analogy of knowledge, gained 7 
by experience, &c. he judges may con: j 
tain metal. 

This method of boring confifts in 
the ufe of a fet of {cooping irons, 
made with joints, fo as to be length- 
ened at pleafure, and thruft down to) 
a confiderable depth below tke furface | 
of the earth, fo as, when taken out € 
again, it may bring back famples © 
of the earth, or mineral matter from 
the depth, whereunto the iron de- 
{cended. ae 

When a mine is difcovered, the)” 
next thing to be confidered is, whe- 
ther it may be worked to advantage. 
In order to determine this, we mut 
duly weigh the nature of the place,| 
and its fituation, with regard to wood,| | 
water, carriage, healthinefs, and the| 7 
like ; and compare the refult with the | 7 
richnefs of the ore, the charge of 
digging, ftamping, wafhing, and imelt- § 
ing. ; 
‘Particular regard fhould be hadto ¥ 
the fituation of the fpot. A mine fy 
muft either happen (1.) in a mountain, 
(2.) in a hill, (3.) in a valley, (4.)m { 
a flat. But mountains and hills = : 
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dug with much greater eafe and con- 
venience ; chiefly becaufe the drains 
and burrows, as the miners call them, 
that is, the audits or avenues, may be 
here readily cut, both to drain off 
the waters, and to form gang-ways, 
for bringing oat the Jead, ore, &c. 

In all the four above - mentioned 
cafes, we are to look out for the veins, 
which the rains, or other accidents, 
may have laid bare ; and if fuch a 
vein be found, it may often be proper 
to open the mine in that place ; efpe- 
cially if the vein proves tolerably well 
and rich: otherwife the moft com- 
modious place for fituation is to be 
chofe for that purpofe, vx. neither 
on a flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
tains, but on the fides ; for the mine- 
ralilt is always to exercife his judgment 
in the due choice of a place to begin 
his work. 

But a confiderable advantage may 
fometimes be made, without the la- 
bour and expence of digging: for, as 
{prings and rivulets are frequently the 
outlets of mines, it may happen that 
the fand of fuch waters may be worth 
the wathing for metal; in which man- 
ner largg quantities of gold-duit are 
often procured. And hence we fee 
the reafon why the fands of many 
rapid rivers contain gold; and even 
the fand of the fea in fome places ; 
though the latter, in fo {mall a pro- 
portion, as feldom to be worth the 
wathing. 

The veins of a mine greatly differ 
from each other in depth, length, and 
breadth. Some ftretch obliquely from 
the furface towards the central parts 
of the earth ; and thefe are called deep 
veins: others lic fhallow and circular, 
fo as to encompafs a large {pace ; 
thefe are termed Jpreading veins: O- 
thers poflefs a great part of the {pace 
they lie in, both in length and breadth ; 
and thefe are called accumulated veins ; 
being no more than a {pace pofiefied 
by a group of foflils of one certain 
kind. “But to give the hiitory of 
veins and fibres, which are {maller 
veins, their difterences, dire<tions, in- 
CérleCtions, different goodnefs, difcon- 
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tinuations, rifing, falling, &e, would 
require a particular volume. Let it, 
however, be obferved, that thefe things 
feem to proceed in a certain order ; 
though the laws of them have not 
been fufficiently obferved, fo as to af- 
ford the fure rules of practice : whence 
it fometimes happens, that after a 
vein has been fuccefsfally traced for 
fome time, it dips, breaks off, or 
takes a different courfe, leaving the 
workmen as it were in fault. 

When a vein of ore is found, and 
all things prepared for the work ; if 
the vein be of the deep kind, it is firft 
to be laid bare, and a pit funk upon 
it; at the mouth whereof a fhed is to 
be raifed, and a crane, or barrel and 
winch, fixed for drawing up the ore. 
The pit mutt be funk either perpendi- 
cular or oblique, according as the vein 
happens to ron. 

Tt is alfo ufual; in this cafe, to cut, 
a burrow or audit; into the fide of 
the hill. ‘This burrow is ufually cut 
twice as high as wide, that the work- 
men may commodioufly pafs along it 
with their barrows and burdens ; being 
for that purpofe ufually about feven 
feet and an half high, and almoft four 
feet wide. If this fide pit reaches to 
the firlt pit, it becomes a true burrow 
open at both ends; and thus renders 
the work more facile and commodious, 
as the ore may now be wheeled out 
in barrows, inflead of being drawn 
up to the mouth of the pit. After the 
fame manner, it is ufual to dig many 
caverns into the fides of the mountain, 
in order to fcoop out the ore: fo that 
fometimes there are feveral burrows 
made to the eafe and advantage of 
the work. 

The method of digging the veins 
varies, according to the nature of the 
vein ; or, according as it is foft or. 
hard. ‘The foft vein is generally dug 
with a fpade, and turned out into 
wooden travs, placed underneath to 
receive it: but the hard veins are 
knocked out with a gad, or 2 kind of 
chizzel and hammer. But if the ore 
is fo hard, as to be incapable of break- 
ing in this manner, they ufually foften 
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it with fite, which renders the hardeft 
and moft flinty ftones brittle and fria- 
ble. But a ftill more expeditious me- 
thod is the working with gunpowder, 
by means whereof the hardeft rock 
may be fhivered and fplit in a very 
Jittle time ; a {mall quantity of powder 
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being laid in a long hollow cut for 
that purpofe, refembling, in fome 
meafure, a gun-barrel, and fired, as it 
were, at a touch-hole; a fmall vent, 
where the match is applied, being left 
for that purpofe, and the whole orifice 
befides clofe ftopped up with clay. 


A curious Foil for turning fpherical and other figured Glaffes 
into Speculums. 


AKE half an ounce of clean 
lead, and melt it with an equal 
weight of pure tin; then inmediate- 
ly add half an ounce of bifmuth, and 
carefully fkim off the drofs, Remove 
the ladle from the fire, and before the 
mixture grows quite cold, add five 
ounces of pure quickfilver, and ftir the 
whole well together ; then put the 
fluid amalgama into a clean glafs. 
When this amaleama is ufed for 
foiling, or filvering, Tet it firft be ftrain- 
ed through a linnen rag ; then gently 
pour fome off into the glafs intended 
to be foiled. ‘The mixture fhould be 
poured into the glafs by means of a 
aper funnel, reaching almoft to the 
Sanus, to prevent its flying to the 
fides.; then dexteroufly inclining the 
glafs every way, endeavour to faften 
the foil. When this is once done, let 
the glafs reft for fome hours ; then re- 
peat the operation, till at length the 
fluid mafs is evenly fpread and fixed 
over the whole internal furface, as 
may be knawn by viewing the glafs 


againft the light. And now the fuper- 
fluous amalgama being poured out, 
the outfide of the glafs may be polith- 
ed with putty, chalk, or tripoli, {prink- 
led upon a cloth, and thus the opera- 
tion is compleated. In this manner 
are made thofe fhining {pherical glaffes 
(appearing like glafies filled with quick- 


filver) which we fometimes fee hang , 


up in parlours, near the ceiling, to in- 
vite the flies in fummer from the win- 
dows and other parts of the room, 
where they might prove more offen- 
five. 

The operation has feveral confider- 
able advantages, as being performa- 
ble in the cold, and is not attended 
with the danger of poifonous fumes 
from arfenic, or other unwholefome 
matters ufually employed for this pur- 
pofe. And how far it is applicable to 
the more commodious foiling of the 
common looking-glafles, and other 
fpeculums, may deferve to be conii- 
dered, 


The Prologue, Epilogue, Songs, and other choice Paffages, extrafted from 
the Mafque, ALFRED, aéfed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 


PROLOGUE, Bya Friend, 
Spoken by Mr. Garrick, 
N arms renown'd, for arts of peace adot’d, 
Alfred, the nation’s father, more than 
Lord, 
A Britifh wathor has prefum’d to draw, 
Struck deep, even now, with reverential awe 3 
And {ets the godlike figure fair in view-— 
O may difcernment find the likenefs true. 
When Danifh fury, with wide-wafting hand, 
Had fpread pale fear, and ravage o’er the land, 
This Prince arifing, bade coafufion ceale, 


Bade order thine, and bhett his ifle with peace ; 





Taught liberal arts to humanize the mind, 

And heaven-born fcience, to fweet freedom 
join’d. 

United thus, the friendly fitters thone, 

And one fecur’d, while one adorn’d, his throne, 

Amidit thefe honoars of his happy reigi, 

Each grace and every Mufe compos’d his train $ 

As grateful fervants, all exulting ftrove, 

At once to fpread his fame, and thare his love. 
To-night, if aught of fiction you behold, 
Think not, in virtue’s caufe, the bard teo beld, 

If ever angels from the skies defcend, 
Ki muft bextruth and freedom to defend. 


Thus 
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Thus would our author pleafe—be it your 
art, 
If not his im to approve his heart. 
Truc to his country’s, and to honour’s caufe, 
He fixes, there, his fame, and your applautfe ; 
Withes no failing from your fight to hide, 
But, by free Britons, will be freely try’d, 


HIS Mafgue is introduced with a fcene 

of a fhepherd’s cottage, with Corin and 
Emma at the door, alarmed at the voice of a 
ftranger, who afterwards proved to be King 
Alfred, fled and fecreting himfclf from the 
tyranny of the Danes, who had routed his ar- 
my, and ravaged his country in a moft barba- 
yous manner. 


Firft Shepherdefs fings. 


O peace the faireft child of heaven, 

To whom the fylvan reign was given, 

The vale, the fountain, and the grove, 

With every fofter fcene of love ; 

Return, fweet peace, to chear the weeping 
fwain: 

Return, with eafe and pleafure in thy train. 


The thepherds conceive a great regard for 
this ftranger, as they viewed him penfive, and 
loft in thought, and leaning with his head 
againft an ancient oak. Corrn’s heart panted 
to ferve him. Emma guefied him to be fome 
Lord or yaliant Chief, retired for fhelter on 
their ifland, from the haughty, cruel, unbe- 
lieving Dane, And Cerin refolves to give him 
fhelter, on this generous principle, Who loves 
his country, is my friend and brother; and 
fhelter he fhall fiad. But Ema, agreeable to 
the weaknefs of her fex, begins. to fear the 
dire confgquences of a difcovery. The Danifb 
King had made it death for any one to har- 
bour'or relieve an Englifh Captain: We -dare 
not, replied the woman, keep him here. Co- 
rin remonitrates againft this gbjeétion, by thew- 
ing the natural ftrength of his fituation. Ay, 
but continued Emma, with the hopes of gain, 


— Who their haunts difcovers, thall be fafe, 
And high rewarded. 


This infinuation, to raife a fortune by treafon 
and the price of blood, rajied Corin’s ju@ in- 
dignation, who anfwers with great energy, 


Now, juft heaven forbid, 
An Exgiifbman fhould ever cqgnt for gain 
What Shiny muft earn. Wer are we poor ? 
Be honefty our riches. Are we mean, 
And humbly born ? The true heart makes us 


noble, 
Thefe hands can toil ; can fow the ground and 


reap 

For thee and thy fweet babes, Qur daily las 
bour 

Isdaily weqlth : it finds us bread and raiment, 

Could Danife gold give more? 
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Second Shepherdefs fings. 
I 


A youth adorn’d with every art, 

To warm and win the coldeft heart, 
In fecret mine poffe(s’d : 

The morning bud that faireft blows, 

The vernal oak that ftraiteft grows, 
His face and fhape expreis’d. 


II. 
In moving founds he told his tale, 
Soft as the fighings of the gale 
That wakes the flowery year: 
What wonder he could charm with eafe!? 
Whom happy nature form'd to pleafe, 
Whom love had made fincere, 
I 


At morn he left me—fought, and fell 5 
The tatal evening heard his knell, 
And faw the tears I hed: 
IT arsthat mutt ever, ever fall; 
For ah! no fighs the paft recall, 
No cries awake the dead ! 


In the fecond fcene is reprefented the acci- 
dental meeting of /fred and tr. «Earl of Dr- 
won, who informs his Sovereign of the de- 
ftruction made by the enemy in moft pathetic 
terms and apt fimiles, 


Devon, From yonder heath-clad hill, 
Far as my ftraining eye could fhoot it’s beam 
I look’d, and faw the progrefs of the foe, 
As of fome tempeft, fome devouring tide, 
That ruins, without mercy, where it {preads. 
The riches of the year, the bread of thoufands 
That liberal crown'd our plains from vale to 
hill, 
With intermingled forefts, temples, towers, 
Now fmoak to heaven, one broad-afcending 
cloud, 
But oh for-pity! on each monntain’s height, 
Shivering and fad the pale inhabitants, 
Grey-headed age and youth, all ftgad and 
mark’d 
This boundle{s ravage: motionlefs and mute, 
With hands to heaven up-rais’d, they ftood 
and wept— 
My tears attended theirs— 
Alfred. Vf this fad fight 
Could pain thee to fuch anguifh, what muft [ 
Their King and parent feel ? 
Deven. Sir, be of comfort. 
Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himfelf, or his own virtue. 
Alfred, Well—no more— 
Complaint is for the vulgar : Kings muft act ; 
Reftore a ruin’d fate, or perifh with it. 
Defpair fhall be our itrength— 


Scene the third opens with the invitation of 
Edwin from the people, for Alfred to return 
and rally his defeated forces, ang to head them 
againft the enemy, made daring and fecure by 
our known weaknefls, ljred approves of the 
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fcheme, concerts meafures, and refolves to at- 
tack the Danijd camp in the dead of the night. 
To which refolution Devon craves a blefling, 
and two acrial fpirits or genii infpire Alfred 
with courage to perform it. 
Firft Spirit fings. 
Hear, Alfred, father of the ftate, 
Thy genius heaven’s high will declare! 
What proves the hero truly great, 
Is gever, never to defpair. 
Both Spirits. 
Ts never to defpair. 
Second Spirit. 
Thy hope awake, thy heart expand 
With all its vigour, all its fires: 
Arife, and fave a finking land ! 
; ‘Thy country calls and heaven infpires, 
Both Spirits. 
Earth calls and heaven infpires. 


The feyenth ‘fcene reprefents Alfred .con- 
fulting an holy hermit, concerning the event of 
this undertaking, and the fate of England, 

Alfred. I come 


For comfort and advice, Say what remains, 
What yet remains to fave ow proitvate country ? 











To which the Hernzt replied 


Yat night, when——_-—— 
T to my couch retir’d. Strait on mine eyes 
A pleafing lumber fell, whofe myiftic power 
Seal’d up my fenfes, but enlarg’d my foul. 
Led by thofe fpirits, who difclofe futurity, 
J liv’d through diftant ages ; felt the virtue, 
The geeat, the glorious paflions that will fire 
Remote pofterity ; when guardian laws 
Are by the patriot, in the glowing fenate, 
Won from corruption ; when th’ impatient arm 
Of liberty, invincible, shall fcourge 
‘The tyrants of mankind—and when the deep, 
Thro” all her fwelling waves, from pole to pole 
Shall fpread the boundlefs empire of thy fons. 
I faw thee, 4/fred, too—But o’er thy fortunes 
Lay clouds impenetrable, 

Alfred,’ To heaven's will, 
In either fortune, mine fhall ever bend 
With humbleft refignation—Yet, O tay, 
Does that unerring Providence, whofe juftice 
Has bow’d me to the duft ; whofe minitters, 
Sword, fire, and famine, fcourge this finful land, 
‘This tomb of its inhabitants—does he 
Referve me in his hand, the g!orious inftruament 
From fierce oppreffion to redeem my country ? 

Hermit.— Prince, remember 
The noble leffons by affliction taught : 
Preferve the quick humanity it gives, 
The pitying focial fente of human weaknefs ; 
~—Keep thy generous fortitude entire, 
—————Learn to fubmit: yet learn to conquer 

fortune. 

Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 
And offices of life : to lite itfelf, 
Wath all its vain and tranfient joys, fit loofe, 
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Chief, let-devotion to the fovereign Mind, 
A fteady, chearful, abfolute dependance 
On his beft wifeit government, poficfs thee. 


Alfred then, with a grateful heart, in a 
deep fenfe of a duty of a Britifh King replies : 


I thank thee, father: and O witnefs, heaven, 
Whoie eye the heart’s profoundeit depth cx- 
plores ! 

That if not to perform my regal tafk ; 

To be the common father of my people, 

Patron of honour, virtue and religion ; 

Tf not to fhelter ufeful worth, to guard 

His well-earn’d portion from the fons of ra- 

ine, 

And deal cut juftice with impartial hand ; 

If not to fpread, on all good men, thy bounty, 

The treafures trufted to me, not my own; 

If not to raife anew our Exglifh name, 

By peaceful arts that grace the land they blefs, 

And generous war to humble proud oppretfors: 

Yet more ; if not to build the public weal, 

On that firm bafe which can alone refift 

Both time and chance, on liberty and law 3 

If I for thefe great ends am not ordain’d— 

May I ac’er poorly fill the throne of England 
Herizt, Still may thy breatt thefe fentiments 

retain, 


_In profperous life. 


Alfred. Could it deftroy or change 
Such thoughts as thefe, profperity were ruin, 


Such vows and refolutions are fo acceptable 
to the powers above, that two fpirits enter, and 
fing the tallowing hymna. 

Firft Spirit fings, 

O joy of joys, to lighten woc ! 

Bett pleafure, pleafure to beftow ! 

What raptures then ys heart expand, 

Who lives to blefs a grateful land. 

Second Spirit. 

For him, ten thoufand bofoms beat ; 

His name confenting crouds repeat ; 

From fou! to foul the paffion runs, 

And fubjects kindle into fons, 


And then the Herm:t ‘calls upon him with 
this remembrance : 


Alfred, once more——-——— 
The vows theie awful beings hear thee make: 
Remember and fulfil them. 


To which my every Monarch reply in the 
language of Alfred : 

O no more-— 
When thofe whom heaven diftinguithes o'er 


millions, 

And fhowers profufely power and f{plendor on 
them, 

Whiate'er th’ expanded heart can with ; wha 
they, 


Accepting the reward, negleét the duty, : 
O; worfe, pervert thole gitts to decds of ruin, 
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Ts there a wretch they rule fo bafe as they ? 
«Guilty, at once, of facrilege to heaven ! 
And of perfidious robbery to man ! 
Hermit, Such thoughts become a Monarch— 
‘ 


The fecond aét begins with a dialogue be- 
tween Emma and other fhepherdeiles, after the 
fatigue of the day, when one of them fings; 


I, 
The fhepherd’s plain life, 
Without guilt, without ftrife, 
Can only true bleffings impart. 
As nature directs, 
That blifs he expeéts 
From health and from quict of heart. 
Vain grandeur and power, 
Thofe toys of an hour, 
Tho’ mortals are toiling to find ; 
Can titles or fhow 
Contentment beftow ? 
All happinefs dwells in the mind, 
III. 
Behold the gay rofe, 
How lovely it grows, 
Sceyre in the depth of the vale. 
Yon oak, that on high 
Afpires to the fky, 
Both lightning and tempeft afiail, 
Then let us the fnare 
Of ambition beware, 
That fource of vexation and {mart : 
And fport on the glade, 
Or repofe in the fhade, 
With health and with quict of heart. 


In the fecond fcene of this act, Corin in- 
forms. Emma of the King’s prefence in their 
ifle ; and they both hear fung, at a diftance, the 
following complaint : 


I. 
Ye woods and ye mountains unknown, 
Beneath whofe pale thadows I ftray, 
To the breaft of my charmer alone 
Thefe fighs bid fweet cccho convey. 
Wherever he penfively leads, 
By fountain, on hill, or in grove, 
His heart will explain what the means, 
Who fings both from forrow and love. 
Ii. 
More foft than the nightingale’s fong, 
© watt the fad found to his ear: 
And fay, tho’ divided fo long, 
The friend of his bofom is near. 
Then tell him what ycars of delight, 
Then tell him what ages of pain, 
I felt while I liv’d in his fight ! 
I feel til] I {ee him again! 


In fcene the fourth, the King is known to 
Ccrin, who, obferving that d/fred was ftartled 
at the difcovery, prefently convinced his Ma- 
jefy, That the plain man is moft loyal: faid, 
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England’s wealth, 

The pearly ftores her circling feas contain, 

Should never fhake your Corin’s faith— 


And joins with him in the purfuit and mur- 
der of three Danes, who endeavoured to violate 
an unknown fair, that fled from their embra- 
ces. 

In the cighth feene the Lady delivered by 
their fwords appears to be F/truda, Alfr: d’s 
own Queen, who, joyfully furprized to find 
her hufband forfaken, and reduced to the low- 
eit ebb of fortune, after other difcourfe, fall- 
ing into his arms, cries out, at the fight of 
his unknown ftate : 


Unknown ! unferv’d! unhonour’d! none to 
tend thee ! 

To foothe thy woes, to watch thy broken 
flumbers, 

With every fonder fervice, pious love 

Bett knows to pay !—There is ig love a power, 

There is a foft divinity that draws, 

Even trom diftreis, thofe trantports that delight 

‘The breaft they pain, and its beft powers cxa!t 

Above all taite of joys from vulgar life ! 


To which A/fred replied with fond com- 
plainings at the fight of his wife and children, 
without habitation, and wandering with pain 
and peril, through the ruined country they 
were born to rule: And thefe brouglit ficih 
advice from the holy Hermit, 


Hermit, The human race are fons of for- 
row born: 

And each muf& have his portion. Vulgar mind: 
Refule, or crouch beneath their load: the brave 
Bear theirs without repining. 
Thou art a King ; 
All private paffions fall before that name. 
Thy fubjects claim thee whole. 





Alfred's heart, ftill yearning for the deplora- 
ble ftate of his children, excufes the toible of 
nature. 


Alfred. This holy paffion heaven itfelfinfus’d, 
And blended with the ftream that feeds our lite. 
All nature feels it intimate and deep, 

And all her fons of inftinét and of reafon. 

Hermit, Then thew that paiiion in its no- 

bleft form. 
Think what a tafk it is, to rear thofe minds, 
On whom the fate of millions, general blits, 
Or univerfal mifery depends. 


This admonition, to prefer the cultivation of 
the mind to the outward advantages of our 
children, had its defircd influence over the rov- 
al heart; who, immediately difcerning the 
hand of Providence, in conduéting him to fo 
able and pious an inftructor, in the very time 
that he fcemed loft to all the world, defires 
this facred fage to take his babes under his 
tuition, while he attempted.the hazardous tri- 
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al to recover his loft dominions. 
parture the King thus ipeaks, 


At his de- 


Let truth and virtuc be their earlieft teachers, 
Keep from their car the fyren voice of flattery ; 
Keep from their eye the harlot-form of vice, 
Who fpread, in every court, their filken {nares, 
Andcharm but to betray. Betimesinftruét them, 
Superior ranks demands fuperior worth ; 
Pre-eminence of valour, juftice, mercy : 
But chief, that tho” exalted o’er mankind, 
They are themfelves but men — frail duffering 
duft ; 
From no one injury of human lot 
Exempt: but fever'd by the fame heat, chill’d 
By the fame cold, torn by the fame difeafe, 
That {corches, freezes, racks, and kills the 
beggar. 

And then taking leave of his Queen E/truda, 
almoit diftraéted at the fad profpect of what 
might happen to her hufband in this expedition, 
wilfied interrupts her : 





No fond weal: 

Eliruda, no diftruft of virtue’s fate. 
Thou and thy children are, at prefent, fafe, 
My caufe is juft, my fortune in his hand 
Who reigns fupreme, almighty, and all-good. 

That Power who fills the raging of the main, 
The rage of all our foes can render vain. 
To his unerring will refign’d fincere, 
I fear that God, and know no other fear ! 


= now be fhewn, 





The third a& is introduced with a fong fung 
by 2 fliepherdeis, 2round the cottage wheve the 
Qucen and her offspring lay concealed, withing 
them {weet repole. 

Edith /ings. 


I. 
In cooling ftream, O {weet repofe, 
Thofe balmy dews diftill, 
That fteal the mourner from his woes, 
And bid defpair be fill, 
Prolong the fmiling infant’s reft, 
Who yet no forrow knows : 
But O the mother’s blecding breaft 
To fofteft peace compote ! 
Ht. 
For her the faireft dreams adorn; 
That wave on fancy’s wing 5 
The purple of afcending morn, 
The bloom of opening fpring. 


Let all, that foothcs the foul or charms, 
Her midnight hour employ ; 

Till bleft again in A/fred’s arms, 
She wakes to real joy. 


The poet in the fecond, third, and fourth 
fcenes moft pathetically defcribes the terrors 
that racked M/rrv.’a’s breatt, during the time 
ef the King’s abfence: « at lift alarmed 
with a falie conecpiion, that the murtering 
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Danes were pouring down upon them, fhe 
bends her royal knee, and thus addrefles here 
felf to heaven ; 


Thou fupreme, 
All-ruling arbiter of human fate ! 

Whofe univerfal family is nature, 

On Alfred, on his children, on his people, 
Look down with mercy—for their caufe is thine, 
And now, even now, deciding ! 





And in the fifth fcene a good genius appears 
in the midft of a blaze of light, who declares 
Alfred vistorious, the Dane vanquifhed, and 
England reftored, in the following ode : 


From thofe eternal regions bright, 
Where funs that never fet in night, 
Diffufe the golden day ; 
Where {pring, unfading, pours around, 
O’er all the dew-impearled ground, 
Her thoufand colours gay ; 
The mefienger of heaven’s high King, 
I come ; and happy tidings bring, 
To chear this drooping ifle : 
Behold her cruel foes are fied ! 
Behold fair freedom lifts the head, 
And all his children fmile ! 
The dawn, that now unveils her tkies, 
See England’s future glory rife : 
A better age is born! 
Then, let each voice of fprightly ftrain, 
Around from warbling hill and plain, 
Hail this triumphant morn ! 
Grand Chorus. 
Then let each voice of fprightly ftrain, 
Around from warbling hill and plain, 
Hail this triumphant morn ! 


The ninth fcene reprefents the captive ftate 
of the Dani/h King, furprized and taken by 
Alfred ; to whom the conqueror {peaks ; 


See, at laft, O King, 
In thy fad fate, which even a foe laments, 
Sce and acknowledge heaven’s impartial hand, 
For violated oaths and plunder’d realms, 
For the heap’d guilt of bafe perfidious war, 
This retribution is moft juft. 


But what fays the irreligious, idolatrous, amg 
bitious Dane ? 


Away— 
T own no-guilt : or Kings of every age 
Are criminal, thy anceftors and mine. 
What is all war, but more diffufive robbery 
Made facred by fuccefs ? What object fwells 
A Monarch’s higheft aim ?—increafe of power 
And univerfal fway. This glorious end 
All means muft fan&tify, that can fecure. 
Let madnefs, let defpair 
Surround me, feize me whole ; till life’s loath’d 
flame, 

For ever quench’d in death, refigns me o'er 
‘Yo darkne!s and oblivion, ° 
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On the contrary, Alfred, a virtuous Prince 
inftruéted in the paths of virtue and depend- 
ance on God, replies, 


Be it my daily tatk, 
As "tis my nobleft theme, to own, by Him 
Alone I conquer’d: as for Him alone 

I with to reign—by making mankind bleft! 





But as religion teacheth us to put our whole 
dependance up-n the univerfal Lord of heaven 
and earth for the fuccefs of our undertakings ; 
fo it calls upon us to be aétive in our refpect- 
ive callings, and to be diligent and cautious in 
the ufe of thofe means which Providence allots 
to every nation and people for their prefervati- 
on and profperity. Hence it is we find A’fred 
no fooner acknowledging his duty to God for 
the late advantage over his enemies, but he 
confults how to improve his victory, and to 
defend his fubjeéts from future invafions : 


—— Means more effectual 
Muft now be try’d, from our infulted fhores 
‘To keep aloof this ftill-defcending war. 
*Tis naval ftrength, that muit our peace aflure, 
Be this the firft high objeét of my care, 
To wall us round with well-appointed fleets. 
In them our fole dominion of the fea, 
Our wealth and grandeur, can alone be found, 
The one great bulwark of our feparate world. 
Hermit. Alfred go on; the noble tafk purfue, 
Thy fafety urges, and thy fame demands. 
Yes, in her fleets, let Exg/anrd ever { 
Her fure defence: by them, thro” every age, 
At home fecure, renown’d and fear’d abroad, 
Great arbitrefs of nations ——— 
Alfred, Bat let us try, 
By juftice, mercy, arms, and arts improv’d, 
By treedom fenc’d around with facred laws, 
Our promis’d blifs to merit and adorn, 


—— 











~ 








After this the mafque concludes with a prof- 
pect of the ocean, and fhips failing along ; two 
boats land their crews. One failor fings the 
following ode, defcribing Eng/and’s genuine 
ftrength and glory : 


When Britain firft, at heaven’s command, 

Arote from out the azure main ; 

This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels fung this ftrain ¢ 
Rule, Bricannia, rule the waves : 
Britons never will be flaves. 

The nations, not fo bieft as thee, 
Mutt in their turns to tyrants fall : 
While thou fhalt flourith great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all, 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be faves. 

Should war, fhould fattion thake thy iffe, 

And fiak to poverty and fhame ; 
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Heaven ftill fhall on Britannia {mile, 
Reftore her wealth, and raife her name, 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be flaves. 
IV. . 
As the loud blaft, that tears thy fkies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak 5 
Still more maijettic thalt thou rife, 
From fore 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be flaves, 





How bleft the Prince, refe } 
In adverfe days to mount thy t 
Renew thy once triumphant ttate, 
And on thy grandeur build his ow 
Rule, Britexnia, rule the waves: 
Britons never will be flaves. 
Vi. 
His race fhall Jong, in times to come, 
So heaven ordains, thy i& d 
Rever’d abroad, belov’d at home, 
And be, at once, thy fword and fhie'd. 
Rule, Lritannia, rule the waves; 
Britons never will be flaves. 














EPILOGUE, 


Spoken by Mrs. C/ive. 





Hile our grave Hermit, bufy above ftaies, 
Employs his ferious head on ftate atfairs, 
Gallants, look here—faith I have play’d the 
rogue, 
And ftole his wand—by way of epilogue. 
You critics, there below, had beft be civil : 
For I, with this fame rod, can play the devil ; 
Tie all your buly tongues up, one by one, 
And turn what thare of brains you have—te 
ftone : 
The beau’s toft {cull convert to folid rock— 
What then?—the wig will always have its 
block, 
But for the men of fad and folemn face, 
The deep dark fages in or out of place, 
Who much in port and politics delight, 
Small change, God knows, will make them 
ftatues jute, 
The Ladies too—but now thefe witlings fneer—— 
No, fair ones, you fhal} meet no infult here: 
I only hint my power—that, if I lift, 
J vet can charm you two long hours from whift, 
But, cards are ready, you are all beipoke— 
To fpoil a duzen drums, would be no joke, 
uld be mere arbitrary fway : 











Belides, “tw 
Such as, of o:d, was us’d at Nero's play, 
Who, when he fung and fiddled to the town, 
Still, as his fubjeéts yawn'd, would knock them 
down, 
No, firs ; to gain a heart, we muft not teize: 
Who would engage it, firft thould aim to pleafe, 
This part be mine: and, if I] now fucceed 
To my own with, you will be pleas’d indeed. 
Then—for a trial: thus, I wave my hand, 
To prove the power ef this inchanting wand. 
She 











Ir2 
She waves her wand. Fir/? Entry. 
A hufbandman, his wife, and family. 

How foft is the fcene ! 

The woodlands how green ! 

What charms in the nightingale’s lay ! 
IIe. Fair peace, that now reigns 

On our hills and our plains, 
*Tis peace bids all nature be gay. 


Sbe. 


Chorus. 
Tis peace bids all nature be gay. 
She. The diftaff, 
The plow, 


Ze. 
Berth. Shall employ our hands now, 
For ourfelves and our children alone, 
He. Secure from the foe, 
We fhall reap what we fow : 
And the year, the whole year is our own ! 
Chorus. 
And the year, the whole year is our own. 


She waves her wand. Second Entry. 
A fhepherd, and fhepherdefs. 

They run into cach other’s arms, 
If to mect is all this pleafure, 
Sure, to part was killing pain ! 

Both. Yes, to part was killing paig ! 

He. ‘If *twas grief to lofe our treafure, 

How tranfporting to regain! 
Both, O ’tis trantport to regain ! 


She. 


ile, Thus poflesling— 

Shee every bleffiag 
Crowns the maid— 

He. And crowns her fwain, 


Both, Crowns the happy maid and iwagn !, 
She waves her wand. T/ird Entry. 
Two foldiers fing. 

Firft, We have fought ; we have conquer’d ; 

and Eng/and once more 
Shall fiourifh in fame, as fhe flourifh’d 
before. 
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Our fears are all fled, with our enc- 
mies flain : 
* Could they rife up anew— 
We would flay them again. 
His Monarch to ferve, or to do him- 
felf right, 
No Engli/hman yet ever flinch’d from 
the fight. 
For why, neighbours all, we are free 
as the King: 
* Tis this makes us brave— 
And ’tis this makes us fing. 
Our Prince too, for this, will be 
thankful to fate— 
It is, in our freedom, he finds him- 
felf great ! 
No force can be wanting, nor meane 
ex court-arts : 
* He is mafter of all— 
Who will reign in our hearts ! 
Should rebels within, or should foes 
from without, 
Bring the crown en his head, or his 
honour, in doubt ; 
We are ready— 
Still ready—and boldly forete#, 
* Th. conqueft thal] ever with liber- 
ty dwell ! 
Second, But now, bring us forth, as the crown 
of our labour, 
Much wine and good chear— 


Fi ft. 


Second, 


Firf A 


Firft, With the pipe and the tabor, 
Let our nymphs all be kind, and our 
thepherds be gay : 
For England, Old England, is happy 
to-day. 
Chorus. 
Let our nymphs all be kind, and our 
thepherds be gay : 
For England, Old England, is happy 
to-day ! 
* The verfes marked with an afterifR to be 


sung a fecond time by both, 


” 
2 


The Re-advention of Archimedes’s burning Specula. 
By M. Buffon. 


HE fpeculum I have already 

conftruéted, and which is but 
fix feet broad, and as many high, 
burns wood at the diftance of two hun- 
dred feet, and melts tin and lead at 
the diftance of above one hundred and 
twenty feet, and filver at fifty. The 
theory which led me to this difcovery 
is founded upon two important re- 
marks ; the one that heat is not pro- 
portional to the quantity of light, and 


the other that the rays do not come 
parallel from the fun. The firit of 
thefe which appears to be a paradex, 
is neverthelefs a truth, of which one 
may fatisfy one’s-felf, by refleCling 
that heat propagates itfelf even with- 
in bodies ; and that, when one heats 
at the fame time a large fuperficies, 
the firing is much quicker than when 
one only heats a {mall portion of the 
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II 


The Pifko2y of England (Page 68, Vol. VIII.) continued, 


With the Memoirs of the Life, and a curious Head of Pope Sixtus V. from az 
original Painting. 


MONGST the late deaths, 

that of Pope Sixtus V, brought 
about by the Spanif> faction, convin- 
ced Elijateth, that his Catholic Majef- 
ty was capable of attempting her life 
by any means; as he ftuck not at 
poifoning his Holinefs. 

This Pope Sixtus V. was born the 
13th of December, 1521, in a village 
in the diftri€t of Ancone, called /e Grot- 
tes, of very mean parents: his father 
being a day-labourer, who put him, 
at nine years old, to a rich inhabitant 
of that village to keep his fheep ; but, 
he mifbehaving in this ftation, his 
mafter made him tend his hogs. In 
which miferable ftation of a hog-dri- 
ver, and without fhoes or ftockings, 
poor Felix Peretti, as he was called 
after his father, remained till he was 
taken up by a Francifcan friar, to 
fhew him the way to 4/co/i, about the 
beginning of February, 1531. Felix 
recommensed himfelf fo much by his 
behaviour, and petitioned fo earneftly 
to continue with him, at the convent, 
where he was travelling to, that the 
friars of Afcolt admitted him into their 
fervice, and at laft gave him the ha- 
bit of St. Francis, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1534. 

He applied himfelf very diligently 
to his ftudies : and as by that means he 
foon gained great reputation for his 
learning ; fo he drew upon himfelf 
the envy, jealoufy, and refentment 
of his brethren. Yet his great fpirit 
enabled him to bear up againit all 
their efforts to ruin him in the efteem 
of the great perfonages that gave him 
countenance; and his good fortune 


throve beft, in the midit of his op- 
reflions, For tho’ he was perfecuted 
y his own, brethren, fram place ta 
i we find him diitinguifhed in the 
avour of Cardinal Carpi, the protect- 
or of their order. Though he was 
denied the honour of a Provincial, he 





was appointed Procurator-general of 
his order, and Inquifitor-general at 
Naples. ‘Fhough he was difgraced, 
and deprived of his Procuratorihip by’ 
the cabal of the General at his chap- 
ter, he was efteemed by the moft: 
powerful and difcerning Cardinals and 
Doétors about the Pope ; made The- 
ologue to the Legate in Spain; raifed 
to be General of his order, without 
afking it of the Pope ; admitted Con- 
feffor to his Holinefs ; nominated to- 
a Bifhoprick, and at laft created a 
Cardinal, in which college he fat by 
the name of Cardinal Montalte, om 
the 17th of May, 1569. 

The new Cardinal, having no reve- 
nues nor eftates to maintain this emi- 
nent dignity in the church, his Holi- 
nefs made him a prefent in money, to. 
furnifh his equipage and palace; and 
affigned him a handfome penfion, 
which was bountifully augmented by 
feveral other Cardinals, and others. 
And from this time Monta/te became 
fo humble, patient, and obliging ; he 
fupprefled his own natural fiery, turbu- 
lent, and paflionate humour ; he be- 
haved on all occafions with fo much 
{weetnefs and moderation, that his 
former acquaintance would often fay 
they could not believe him to be the 
fame man: but this was in order to 
pave the way to the triple crown. 
Nor was his behaviour at the-enfuing 
conclave for the election of a Pope, to 
fucceed Pius V. who died in March, 
1572, lefs extraordinary. He fthut 
himfelf up in an apartment, like a 
mean friar in a little cell, abitract 
from all converfation with his col- 
leagues ; from whence he never mov- 
ed but to hear mafs, and abfolutely 

erfifted in his refolution, not to in- 
terfere at all with the election of a 
new Pope, as one unexperienced in 
the affairs of the facred college ; and, 
as he thought them al] worthy, he 
was 








IA 
was ready to obey whomever they 
fhould raife to the {upreme-pontificate. 
Such a feeming a, to peace, 
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harmony, and {ubmiflion to authority, 
fo ‘little-correfponded to that fpirit, 
which had rifqued his life, by con- 
tending with the ftate of Venice; and 
lived in continual broils and quarrels 
with his fuperiors, that it furprized e- 
very body. 

But his old friend Buon Compagnon 
being elected, and taking the name of 
Gregory XI, mortified him fo much, 
by neglecting him in the promotions 
af his Minifters of ftate, &r. that he, 
perceiving the coldnefs with which he 
was treated at court, withdrew entire- 
ly to a houfe adjoining to the church 
of St. Mary Major, where he lived an 
obfcure and retired life, with a {mall 
number of domettics, during this pon- 
tificate ; and during the time of the 
jubilee, in the year 1575, relieved 
and entertained many pilgrims, at his 
ewn expence ; and, debafing himfelf 
to the office of a common Prieft, at- 
tended daily the confetlion-feat; which 
gained him great applaufe among the 
people, and obliged even the Pope to 
take particular notice of him ; though 
he had taken from him the pention 
granted by Pius V, which reduced the 
poor Cardinal to fuch ftraits, during 
the time of the famine at Rome, in the 
year 1585, that he mutt have ftarved, 
had he not been relieved by Cardinal 
Colonna. And Moxtalte gave away 
fo much of the alms, he received on 
this occafion, that he became the idol 
of the people, who had great reafon 
to complain of the oppreilion of the 
Cardinal nephews. 

At lait, Montalte affumed the ap- 
pearance of an infirm, decayed, and dy- 
ing old man; and pretended to be many 
years older than really he was. And 
when the Cardinal of Aujria applied 
to him for his vote, in the entuing 
conclave, he replied, that it ill became 
one of his great age to take any part 
upon earth, when he had gme little e- 
pough to prepare for the next world. 


"This and iuch like {peeches engaged 
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Cardinal Farnefe, Dean of the facred 
college, to. delire. Gregory XIII, upon 
his death-bed, to name him amongit 


thofe Cardinals, he thought worthy 


to fucceed him in the papal chair, in 
which he died on the 11th of Apri/, 


1585. 
Montalte, to cover his own views to- 


wards the papacy with more fecrecy, 


applied to the Dean of the facred col- 
lege for leave to be abfent from the 
conclaye; for, as he apprehended it 
would be a confiderable time before a, 
new Pope could be chofen, he expect- 
ed to die in the mean time. But Car. 
dinal Farnefe exhorting him not to a- 
bandon the intereft of the church, in 
an affair of fo great confequence to 
chriftianity, Montalte, replied, that he 
was ready to meet death in the con- 
clave, purely to give him his vote. 
Then Farnefe, opening his intention, 
faid, ‘ Sir, I would advife you to, 
think of nobody but yourtelf; for I 
am well aflured you ftand fair for the 
pontificate.’ Montalte, furprized at this 
reply, afked him if he could think the 
Cardinals were fo blind as to prefer 
one of fo little merit and experience be- 
fore his Eminence; forthat he wascon- 
fcious of his own meannefs, and that he 
had no other good quality than grati- 
tude, and a willingnefs to ferve his 
friends and benefactors. Thus he ma- 
naged all the Cardinals that afpired to 
the papacy, and efpecially thole, who 
wére at the head of any faftion. He 
flattered them, and feparately aflured 
each of them of his own readinefs to 
ferve them: And he made his court 
to thofe, who were intrufted with the 
affairs of the church; giving it as his 
opinion, that it would be doing them 
great injuftice, and much harm to the 
church, fhould the Pope to be elected 
put the government into other hands. 

The conclave confifted of forty-two 
Cardinals, who were divided into five 
factions. ‘The firlt was headed by 


Cardinal Farnefe, the fecond by Car- 
dinal D’Efe, the third by the Cardi- 
nal of /exandria, the fourth by Car- 
the ufth by Cardinal 
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Bzon Compagnon of St. Sixtus, nephew 
of the Pope deceafed ; and this alone 
Was as numerous as the other four. 
The different interefts of thefe fac- 
tions jarred fo much, that none of 
them fingly could pave the way for 
their particular friends ; and, at lat, 
caft their thoughts upon the feeble, 
and, as it were, childifh, old, doting 
Montalte, who played his part fo well 
in the conclave, that he lived as reti- 
red as a friar in his cell, caballed with 
none of them, and gave every one, 
that applied to him, aflurances of his 
friendihip, and of advantage under his 
government, fhould they think proper 
to place him on the throne; always 
complaining of his own inability to 
fupport fo great a weight as the papa- 
cy; and declaring the neceflity he 
fhould be under to leave the govern- 
ment and difpofal of all things to thofe, 
to whom he owed his exaltation. 


‘Thus each party, jealous of one ano- 
ther, and all of them afraid of Cardinal 
Farnefe, were perfuaded that the go- 
vernment would devolve into their 
own hands by chufing Moztalte, and 
proceeded to the fcrutiny, by which 


that Cardinal was duly chofen to the 
papacy ; who gained a majority of the 
votes prefent, the conclave allowing 
no proxies in that election. 

When Montalte perceived that the 
election fell upon himfelf by a majority 
of votes, on the fcrutiny or ballot, as 
well as by the form of adoration, which 
the Cardinals in his intereft had per- 
formed before, and was to be con- 
firmed by balloting ; he, without wait- 
ing the infpection of the remaining 
ballots, roie out of his feat, and throw- 
ing his walking-ftick into the middle 
of the room, itood upright, and look- 
ed larger than ever he had done be- 
fore. But what was more furprifing, 
he hemmed with as much force, as if 
he had had the lungs of a young man 
of thirty. 

The Cardinals were aftonifhed at 
fuch a fudden change. And Cardi- 
nal Farne/e, obferving the difcontented 
countenances of the promoters of this 
election, doubted not of their concur- 
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rence to annul it, and pretended there 
was a miltake in the fcrutiny, But 
Montalte, with great fteadinets, infitt- 
ed upon its legality and goodnets ; 
and that very man, who two hours 
before pretended he could not fpeak 
for want of breath, ecchoed out the 
Te Deum, with fo ftrong and clear 2 
voice, as filled the whole roof of the 
chapel. And when the Mafter of the 
ceremonies came to him, yet on his 
knees before the altar to return God 


thanks for his promotion, to afk him, 


according to cuftom, Whether he was 
willing to accept of the fovereign pon- 
tificate ? Montalte looked at him with 
a fixed majettic aufterity, and replied : 
* I cannot accept again what I have al- 
ready received ; but I find that God 
will give me ftrength and vigour e- 
nough to govern the church, fo that I 
fhall need no help from man.’ This 
being {poke in the hearing of the Car- 
dinals, Faruefe faid to Saint Severine : 
* Thofe Gentlemen folaced themfelves 
with the expectation of getting the go- 
vernment into their own hands, by 
fetting a dotard or fool in the papal 
chair; but I can already perceive that 
we have made a Pope, that will treat 
both them and us like beafts and 
fools.’ 

When Cardinal Ru/icucc? obferved, 
that he turned and extended his arms 
with a wonderful force and agility, 
while the Mafter of the ceremonies 
put him on his proper robes, and not 
able to guefs at this great metamor- 
phofis, faid to his Holinefs, * Mott ho- 
ly Father! the pontificate is a fove- 
reign remedy ; for I perceive it reftores 
youth, and gives health to the ancient 
infirm Cardinals.’ ‘To which he rep!i- 
ed in a tone that already favoured 
much of the majefty of a Pope, ‘ I 
am experimentally certain, that it is 
{uch to me.’ 

Montalte afiamed the title of Sixtus, 
and his exaltation was the fame day 
(4pr:l 24) publifhed to the world; 
and when he was conducted to St. Pe- 
ter’s, the people could fearce believe 
their own eyes, when they faw him, 
who had fcarce ftrength to walk be- 

-_: fore 








fore his eleétion, bleffing of them with 
fo much fpirit and readinefs. 

When Cardinal de Medicis, with the 
other Cardinals, went to pay him their 
homage, and obferved how uprightly 
his Holinefs received them, hie {faid, 
* Your Holinefs has changed both your 
mein and your air, fince you was a 
Cardinal.’ Yes, replied Sixtus, ‘ Be- 
caufe then I was fecking the keys of pa- 
radife, which obliged me to walk dou- 
ble and to look downwards ; but fince 
T have got them in my hand, I look 
only up to heaven, having nothing 
more to feek for in this world.’ 

As he pafled from the conclave to 
St. Peter's, the people according to 
cuftom cried out, ‘ Holy Father, give 
us plenty and juftice.” To which he 
twice replied, ‘ You need only beg for 
plenty ; for I am naturally inclined to 
do juftice.’ And at his arrival in his 
apartment in the Vatican, one of the 
Cardinals, who accompanied him, 
obferving how heartily his Holinets 
f{poke, and aéted throughout the whole 
ceremony, took the liberty to fay, 
* Your Holinefs did not talk fo brifk- 
ty yeiterday, and the day before, as 
you have done to-day ;’ ‘That is true, 
replied Sixtus, ‘ Becaufe I was not a 
Pope neither yefterday nor the day be- 
fore, but I am fo to-day.’ 

Sixtus immediately changed alfo his 
courfe of life ; he thought nothing too 
coftly or magnificent in his palace and 
equipage. ‘His pretended eafy and 
meek behaviour was now turned into 
aufterity and fevere juftice. He made 
the Judges and other Magiftrates trem- 
ble at his prefence, and refolution to 
infpe&t into, and to punifh their bad 
conduét. 

Soon after the ceremonies of his co- 
ronation were over, the Officers about 
his Holinefs gave directions for bring- 
ing to Rome his fitter Camilla, a poor 
wafher-woman in the country, and 
her daughter and two fons. On which 
occafion fome of the Cardinals, hoping 
to recommend theimfelves to Sixtus by 
their officious refpect to his family, 
Went out to meet her, and conducting 
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her to a neighbouring palace, arrayed 
her like a Princefs, and in that drefs 
introduced her to his Holinefs. But 
Sixtus would not know her in thofe 


circumftances ; and when one of the 


Cardinals took her by the hand, and 
bid him look more narrowly, his Ho- 
linefs replied in an angry tone, ‘ I 
have but one fifter, and fhe is a poor 
woman of Grottes, in the Lordfhip of 
Montalte, that cannot afford to drefs 
like a Reman Princefs ; but if fhe thinks 
proper to prefent herfelf to me in the 
manner fhe lives in her own village, I 
doubt not but tha: I fhall know her.’ 
Then withdrawing into another room, 
he left the Cardinals much difappoint- 
ed and confounded. As for Camilla, 
fhe, next day, came to the palace in 
her ordinary drefs, with her three 
children at her heels, and Sixtus im- 
mediately embraced her tenderly, and 
faid, ‘ Now I know that you are in- 
deed my fitter, and I do not defire to 
be obliged to any one to make you a 
Princefs.’. He accordingly gave her a 
penfion, and maintained her as fuch in 
the palace of St. Mary Major, with this 
injunction, never to intermeddle with 
any affairs of the church, nor to follicit 
any favour. 

In his management of the political 
ftate of his fovereignty, he employed 
great numbers of ipies both at home 
and abroad, to dive into the mott fe- 
cret Councils of foreign flates, and to 
watch and difcover the abufes in his 
own dominions. By which means he 
became a terror to thofe, who were 
confcious of having perverted juttice, 
under the fanétion or the law, in the 
ecclefiaftical ftate, and was always pre- 
pared to overthrow or embroil the de- 
figns of foreign enemies ; and he would 
never pardon any one, who was capi- 
tally convicted. 

One day his Holinefs, feeing in the 
city a Captain of the militia, whom 
he had ordered to fcour the country 
of thieves or banditti, ordered him to 
prifon, and threatened to put him to 
death, unlefs he fhould bring him fix 
heads of the banditti, within eight 
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days; which was looked upon as a 
very mild fentence, and was fulfilled 
in lefs time than afligned. 

The execution of a young Florentine, 
not feventeen years old, for barely re- 
fifting the Bailiffs, who came to feize 
his mafler’s horfe, on the other fide 
of the Titer, ftruck evety one with 
dread ; for though the Ambaflador of 
the Grand Duke and the Cardinal de 
Medicis interefted themfelves with his 
Holinefs for his pardon ; and the Go- 
vernor of Rome, after trying all other 
means, informed the Pope, That it 
was againit the law to put fo young a 
criminal to death ; he remained inflex- 
ible, and faid, That to fatisfy the law, 
he would {pare the lad one of his own 
years. 

He was alfo remarkable for his gra- 
titude to his former friends. Amongtt 
whom was a Prior of a {mall convent 
of Augufline friars, of whom he had 
borrowed four crowns upon a note un- 
der a fictitious name, at the time he 
was obliged to fly from the general 
chapter at Florence, being run fhort of 
money, and afraid of being arrefted, 
fhould he feek relief at the convents of 
his own order. Sixtus fent for this 
Prior, and accufed him of mifapplying 
the revenues of his convent, and in 
particular inftanced the affair above- 
recited. The Prior, ready to fink with 
fear, confefied that he had been de- 
ceived in fuch a fum by an impudent 
fharper, who appeared fo deferving of 
his favour, that he not only Jent him 
four crowns, but fpared him half of 
his bed ; and that he had never been 
able to gain any intelligence of him 
fince. Upon which the Pope difco- 
vered himfelf, and rewarded him with 
a confiderable Bifhoprick in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

He created his eldeft nephew, Alex- 
ander Peretti, a Cardinal, and took fuch 
Care of his education, then but eigh- 
teen years old, that he prefently be- 
came a promifing young Gentleman. 
And before the expiration of his firft 
year, he did many things for the orna- 
ment and benefit of Rose ; as the ttate- 
ly columns which be reftored from 
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ruins ; the churches, hofpitals, and pa- 
laces he repaired and founded ; the 
new aquedutts, &c. he caufed to be 
made, abundantly teftify. 

Yet neither the great things he did 
at Rome, nor the terror of his name, 
could prevent Pa/quin from attacking 
his family, by reflecting upon his fi{- 
ter Camitla’s having been raifed from 
a wafher-woman to the flate of a 
Princefs. Which nettled his Holinefs 
fo fenfibly, that by offering a reward 
of 2000 piftoles, and a promife of 
life and liberty to the author, he found 
him out ; but after he had ordered the 
money to be paid him, he command. 
ed the poor man’s hands to be cut off, 
and his tongue to be cut out of his 
mouth, fo as he might never for the 
future be able to write or dictate any 
more reflections upon him and his fa- 
mily ; and then obliged the civil Judge 
to proceed againit him, and to con- 
demn him to death, on his own con- 
feilion. 

He at all times expreffed a great re- 
gard for Queen Eli/abeth’s merit, and 
extolled her government; but when 
he theught there was an opportunity 
and a probability of dethroning her 
by the Spani/h invation, his Hotinefs 
promifed to contribute 3,000,000 livres 
towards that expedition ; did all in his 
power to {pirit up a rebellion in her 
dominions, by abfolving her fubjeéts, 
according to his pretended power, 
from their allegiance to her, their law - 
ful fovereign; raifed father 4Hen, an 
Englifo fecular prieft, to the purple, 
and appointed him his Legate in Eng- 
land, in cafe the King of Spain fhould 
fucceed in its conqueit. 

But what furprized the whole world, 
was, his declaration in favour of the 
proteitant King of Navarre, Henry the 
Fourth of France, againtt the leaguers 
of his own communion, in 1590; 
which was fo contrary to the Spant/pin- 
tereft, that when the Pope was inflexi- 
ble in his good withes to Henry, who 
however it is thought had given him 
private affurances of his intention to 
turn papilt, the Spani/ party fcrupled 
not to libel his Holinefs in Rome isfelt, 
and 
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and to aceufe him in Pa/yuinades of 


favouring herefy. And the Spanish 
Ambaflador O/ivarex exceeded the 
bounds of decency fo far in his repre- 
fentations on this fubjec in the con- 
fittory, that his Holinefs would never 
afterwards give him audience. This 
obliged his Catholic Majetty to recal 
him, and to replace his Ambafly with 
a more agreeable perfon, of abilities 
and quality, but found very little in- 
clination amoneft his Nobles to accept 
of the charge : ‘Fill at lait the young 
Duke of Sofa oftered his fervice, whole 
wildom far out- {tripped his years. ‘The 
Pope received this Grandee with a fort 
of haughty difdain, ftroking his hand 
over his own long beard, and faying 
by way of reflexion upon the Am)at- 
fador’s youth, ‘ What does the King of 
Spain mean to fend a beardlefs boy to 
thefe grey hairs ?? The Duke replied 
very imartly, ‘ Had the King, my 
Sovereign, thought that wifdom con- 
fifteth in a long beard, he could have 
fent your Holinefs a goat for an 
Ambailador.” 

At lait, finding his ftrength decay, 
he fettled the affairs of his ‘family ; 
gave his nephew Alexander, Cardimal 
of Montalte,a revenue tor life, inecclefi- 
aitical preferments : His other nephew, 
who turned out a young man of great 
judgment, was enriched with great 
pofieffions of money and eftates, on 
condition he fhould marry and take the 
name of Peretti: And he married their 
two fiiters, one to Dom. Virginio Urfini, 
and the other to the Conftable Co- 
donne, two of the moft ancient, ho- 
nourable, and powerful families in 
Rome, or in all Jtaly. But what is 
mott furprizing, notwithflanding his im- 
menfe expences in his public undertak- 
ings and private charities, more and 
greater than were ever done by any 
of his predecefiors, or thofe that fuc- 
ceeded him, he left locked up with 
three keys five millions of gold, in the 
caltle of St. Ange/o, with an injunétion 
never to touch it, but in a war with 
the 7urks ; or to affilt the people of 
Rome in time of famine, or the plague, 
or in defence: of the catholic faith, 
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He was at firft feized with a fort of 
vertigo, which attacked him frequently 
for four months before his death ; and 
he is fuppofed to have been poifoned at 
lait, by the Spanifh fa&tion, about the 
zift of Augu/i, 1590. 

But, to return to the affairs of our 
own nation, Elifabeth piqued at the 
behaviour of Henry IV. King of Francé, 
who, by his fubmiffion to terms unbe- 
coming a King, and tending to the 
ruin of the proteftant intereéft, only to 
obtain the Pope’s abfolution, fhewed 
that he no longer confidered the pro- 
teftants as his friends ; and, by mifap- 
plying the Englif aids of men and 
money, convinced her that he regard- 
ed not her intereft ; left him to manage 
his affairs as he pleated, without giv- 
ing herfeif any further concern. And, 
upon information that the ftates of the 
United Provinces had fupplied him with 
a large fum of money, a confiderable 
quantity of corn, and two regiments 
of foldiers, her Majefty fhewed her 
refentment 2t fuch an ill-timed pro- 
ceeding, by ordering Sir Thomas Bo- 
dey to demand a reimburfement of the 
money fhe had lent them, fince they 
were able to make fuch large prefents 
to the French King ; and to declare, 
that unlefs they immediately difcharg- 
ed part of their debt, and gave her af- 
furance of the remainder within a 
certain time, fhe would take proper 
meafures to do herfelf juttice. ‘I'his 
unexpected demand threw the States 
into great agitations ; who, in the end, 
were obliged to fubmit to fuch conditi- 
ons, as her Majeity thought proper to 
accept; which was the payment of 
40,000 /. per annum towards defray- 
ing the expence of the Eng/ifs forces 
in their pay; 20,000 /. per annum 
more till a peace could be made ; and 
100,000 /. per annum for four years af- 
ter its conclufion: And, on a further 
condition, that they fhould join the 
Qucen’s fleet with a certain number 
of ihips, in cafe fhe fhould be attacked 
by the Spaztards. 

This year, while the Queen was 
providing for her fafety at home, and 
mortified the Dut tor their treache- 
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rous behaviour, Sir Walter Raleigh 
made, at his own expence, a fecond 
expedition to America, from which he 
reaped no advantage ; /ee p. 289, Vol. 
VH. And upon the general report 
throughout Europe, that the Spaniards 
were fitting out.a more formidable 
fleet than that of 1588, to invade Exg- 
land and Ireland, the reinforced her 
troops in Jrelandto defeat the intentions 
of the enemy in that kingdom ; where 
the Earl of 7ir-Oew had already taken 
up arms in favour of the Spaniards ; 
And ordered two fquadrons to be fit- 
ted out, on the public account ; one 
to cruife in the Britis feas, to guard 
the coaft againft all events : The other 
confifting of twenty-fix fhips, under 
the command of Sir Framis Drake, 
and Sir Fohu Hawkins, to make a di- 
verfion in the We/-Indies : On board 
of which lait fleet were,a ftrong corps 
of land forces, under the command of 
Sir Thomas Bafkerville. 

Yet, notwithitanding all the diligence 
of the former of thefe {quadrons, Dou 
Diego Brocher, with four Spanifb gal- 
lies, made a defcent in Mount’s Bay, 
in Cornwal; burnt the three villages of 
Moufe-hole, Nexvlin, and Penzance, but 
did not fo much as kill or take one 
human creature; and were the only 
Spaniards that ever landed in Exgland, 
as enemies. 

And as to the We/f-Judia {quadron, 
it was firlt projected by the Admirals 
above-mentioned, who, fays Sir Widii- 
am Monjfon, prefuming much on their 
own experience and knowledge, en- 
gaged the Queen to undertake this ex- 
pedition, aiiuring her what great fer- 
vices they fhould perform, and promi- 
fing to engage very deeply in the ad- 
venture themfelves, both with their 
fubftance and their perfons. And fych 
was the opinion every one had con- 
ceived of thefe two valiant Command- 
ers, that great were the expectations 
of the fuccefs of this veyage ; which 
was firit intended for St. ‘Yuan de Py- 
erto Ricco, in the ifland of Boriquena, 
or St. ‘fobn’s, where the Queen was 
informed a vait treafure was brought 
for the ufe of the King of Spain, in 
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order to intercept it, and thereby cut 
off his main fupport : And, in cafe that 
fhould fail, to land-at Nombre de Dios ; 
from thence to march to Pazama, in 
order to {eize the treafure brought thi- 
ther from Perv, and tokeep pofleflion of 
that town, if they thought convenient. 

But by a fruitlefs attempt on the 
Grand Canary, contrary to the judg- 
ment of Hawé&ins ; and their ftay tll 
the fourth of November at Guadalupa 
to build pinnaces ; they gave the Spa- 
niards fo much infight into their de- 
fign, and opportunity to ftrengthen 
themfelves, that when they arrived 
before Puerto Ricco, on the twelfth of 
the fame month, they found it too well 
fecured to hope for fuccefs: Befides, 
what added to their misfortune, was 
the lofs of the Francis, which was 
picked up by five Spani/> thips dif- 
patched to obferve the Eng/i/>, and to 
convoy the plate from Puerto Riccos 
for by torturing the Matter and Mari- 
ners they obliged them to confefs all 
they knew of the expedition. . This 
lofs affeéted Sir ‘Fchn Hawkins fo. 
deeply, that he immediately fickened 
upon the news thereof, knowing that 
their whole fcheme muft certainly be 
difcovered ; and he died the very day 
the fleet came to anchor before Puerto 
Ricco, 

The Spaniards had funk a great fhip 
at the mouth of the haven, to hinder 
their entrance ; and had placed large 
matts on both fides, from thence ta 
the very forts which guarded the ave-. 
nues. Within the haven were five 
Spani/h fhips ballatted with fand, and 
well itocked with mufquets, men, great 
guns, and ammunition. And the En- 
giife no fooner came to anchor, than 
the forts played their great guns upon 
them with great fury, and fome da- 
mage: For, as they fat at fupper, Sir 
Nicholas Clifford and Brute Brown were 
mortally wounded ; the General had 
his ftool fhot under him, as he 
drank acup of beer; and feveral o- 
thers received damage. However, 
Bafkerville, manning twenty-five boats 
and pinnaces on the thirteenth in the 
evening, ventured within the road be- 
tween 
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tween the caftles, in the midft of adread- 
ful difcharge of 125 cannon-fhot, and 
continual volleys of {mall arms ; fet 
fire to five fhips ef zoo tons and up- 
wards each; burnt the Rear-admiral 
down to the water, and did great da- 
mage to the Admiral and Vice-admi- 
ral. The thips had each twenty brafs 
cannon and 100 barrels of powder on 
board. As to their ladings of oil, 
wine, filk, and treafure to the amount 
of thirty-five tons of filver, they had 
been all fecured on fhore. The fight 
was obftinate on both fides: But tho’ 

reat numbers of the Spaniards were 
x drowned, killed, and taken pri- 
foners, the Engl were obliged to 
repair to their fhips, and failed over 
to Terra Firma. 

Where having burnt the town of 
La Hacha, whole inhabitants in vain 
offered 34,c00 ducats to ranfom it; 
they procecded and fet fire to La Ran- 
cheria, where they took many negroes 
and other priioners, with ftore of 
pearls and other plunder, as likewife 
a brigantine, with fome filver and 

arl. Their fury extended to feveral 
finall villages thereabout, which they 
burnt; and on the nineteenth they 
ftormed and burnt St. Afartha, but 
found not the leaft piece of gold or 
filver in it. 

From hence they proceeded to Nom- 
bre de Dios; and finding no money in 
the town, nor on board the fhips in 
the harbour, they deftroyed the place 
and fhipping : But in a watch-houte, 


A Letter from M, Huard, Profeffor of Philofophy at Coutance, 
in France, concerning a furprifing Stone which fell from the 
Air near that Place, on the Eleventh of October laft. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Efteem it no {mall honour that you 
efteem me capable of giving a fa- 
tisfactory account of a phenomenon, 
which lately furprized us jn thefe parts. 
]f the caufe is not yet clear to me, I 
am at leaft able ta give you a jutt re- 
Jation of the fact, having been upon 
the {pot where the ftone fell, in order 


#9 enquire minutely intg every circum- 
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on the top of an hill, near the town, 
they found twenty tows of filver, two 
bars of gold, fome pearl, a quantity 
of nial money, and other riches. 

The next thing to be executed, in 
confequence of their original project, 
was to proceed to Panama; where- 
fore Sir Thomas Bafkerville with 750 
foldiers began their march ; but, after a 
day or two's journey through many 
narrow defiles, they were io gauled 
with fhowers of fmall thot from the 
woods, and finding alfo that the pafs 
was defended by a new erected fort, 
and informed that there were two 
more within to obftruct their paflage ; 
they made the beit of their way back 
to the fleet, half ftarved, and wretch- 
edly harrafled ; after they had march- 
ed half-way to the South-Seas. 

This grand difappointment fo cha- 
grined Sir Francis Drake, that, being 
feized foon after with a bloody flux, 
he died before the fleet could reach 
Puerto Bello, whither he had refolv- 
ed to fail. But Sir William Monjon 
feems to infinuate as if this great man 
did not die a natural death. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, fays he, who was wont to 
rule fortune, now finding his error, and 
the difference between the prefent 
ftrength of the Jndies, and what it was 
when he firft knew it, grew melancho- 
ly upon this difappointment, and fud- 
denly, and I hope zaturally, died at 
Puerto Bello. 

(To be continued.) 


ftance ; and which happened in the 
following manner: 

On Sunday, the eleventh of OGober, 
about noon, feveral perfons, both in 





the town and country, heard a noife, 
like three fucceflive reports of cannon, 
fired at a diftance. The laft was fuc- 
ceeded by a rumbling, which latted 
feveral minutes; and, at the place 
where 
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where the ftone fell, this noife was 
accompanied with a crath, refembling 
the violent tearing off a large limb of 
a tree ; but nothing luminous was feen 
in the air. Some of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants indeed fay, that they 
only perceived fometiing black, like 
a bird flying downwards with extreme 
rapidity. ‘Che ftone I did not fee upon 
the fpot, it having been removed the 
day before I went thither ; but I was 
credibly informed that it was as large 
as a gallon bottle ; that it continued 
warm above an hour after its fall, 
and emitted a ftrong fulphureous {mell. 
It was found fplit into feveral pieces, 
the largeft of which weighed twenty 
pounds. The furface of it is black 
and very hard, but within brownith, 
and difleminated with {mall glittering 
{pots, which are eafily feparated. ‘The 
hole it made in the earth by its fall, 
was no ways confiderable, being not 
above a foot in diameter, and fix 
inches deep; the foil, being a kind 
of hard gravel, hindered its penetrating 
farther. 

The ignorant people have unani- 
moufly concluded, that this ftone was 
formed by thunder, and accordingly 
they call it a huge thunder-bolt, but 
without the leaft appearance of rea- 
fon: for, 1. This noife was heard at 
the diftance of forty-five miles, where- 
as the loudeft thunder cannot be heard 
farther than four or five leagues. 2. 
I obterved that this ftone was com- 
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pounded of fand and particles of iron ; 
for, on its being pulverized, the mi- 
crofcope exhibits an infinite number 
of minute and very diaphanous cryf- 
tals, intermixed with a multitude of 
fhining particles, which are attraéted 
by the magnet; an evident proof that 
this fuppofed thunderbolt is a real 
marcafite, or metallic mineral. 

The manner of its projection into 
the air, and its being carried with fuch 
velocity to the place where it fell, 
is the moft furprifing part of the phe- 
nomenon. If I might attempt a con- 
jecture, I fhould be inclined to think: 
there has been, at no great diftance, 
a volcaneous eruption, occafioned by 
a fudden exploficn of a fubterrancous 
congeries of fulphureous matter, like 
the effect of gunpowder in a mine. 
We find in feveral authors much more 
furprifing effects flowing from fimilar 
caufes, in hot climates. It is faid, 
that fuch ftones were alfo found at 
feveral other places, at a greater dif- 
tance than Azcauts, which lies a mile 
and a half fromthence. If this be 
true, it will Rrengthen my conjecture : 
I have been told that the report was 
much louder at St. Ze, about fix 
leagues from hence, than elfewhere ; 
which gives me reafon to think, that 
the eruption happeued in thofe parts, 
where, fome years fince, mines were 
difvovered. 

lam, &c. 


An Effey on the Natural Hiftery of Men. 


HOUGH it be greatly our in- 

tereft to acquire an exact and 
thorough knowledge of ourfelves, I 
do not know if we are not, after all, 
better acquainted with every thing elfe. 
Provided by nature with organs, cn- 
trely deftined for our prefervation, the 
ufe we make of them is to receive fo- 
reign impreflions. Our delight is to 
render ourfelves familiar with external 
objeéts, and we are fond of exilting 
out of ourfelves. An exceffive atten- 
Hon to multiply the fun@ions of our 
fenfes, and enlarge the external bounds 


of our being, engroffes our power fo, 
that we feldom make ufe of that in- 
ternal fenfe which reduces us to our 
true dimenfions, and abftracts us from 
what is not a part of ourfelves; yet 
this is the fenfe which muft be exert- 
cd, if we intend in earneft to know 
ourfelves. There is no forming a true 
eftimate of, or entering deeply into 
ourfelves without it: But what is the 
method of re-eftablithing this fenfe in 
all its activity and extent? How is 
the foul, in which it refides, to be de- 
tached from the illufions which conti- 
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Bually furround it? We have lo 
habit of exercifing it properly. 
continued inactive amidit the tumult 
of our corporeal feakations, and is, as 
it were, fcorched up by the fire of our 
paffions. ‘The heart, the mind, the 
fenies, every thing feems to have been 
leagued to procure its adulteration and 
debauchery. 

However, as its fubfance is incor- 


yy ae 


ruptible, and its efience impatiil le, it 
remains ftill the fame amidit all difad- 
antages. ‘The ip lendor of its light 1s 


a overcait, but not diiaid hed, 
Though not fo luminous, it continues 
a certain guide, Let us then collect 
thofe rays, of which, as yet, we are 
not deprived. ‘The obfcurity whic h 
bounds us on all fides will decreate ; 
and, theugh the read may not be every- 

where equally filled with light, yet 
thofe rays will ferve as a torch to fe- 
cure us trom lofing our way. 

The firf, and indeed a mof dif 
ficult itep, leading to the knowledge 
of ourlelves, is, a clear perception of 
the nature of the two fubitances which 
conititute our being, ‘I’o fay merely 
that one is immateri: ial, immortal, and 
Soceeadiide 4 ; and that the other is 
material, mortal, and extenfible; a- 
mounts to no more than denying to 
one what is afirmed of the other. 
Now what knowledge can reiult from 
fuch a negation? Thefe privative ex- 
predlions cannot exhibit any real and 
politive idea: But to fay that we are 
certain of the exiitence of the former, 

nd that the exittence of the latter is 


not fo evident; that the iubftance of 


the one is fimple and indivifible, and 
one in its form, fince it manifelts it- 
Self only by a fingle modification, 


which is thought: 





‘That the other is 
not fo much a fubftance as a fubje&, 
capable of receiving images of forms 
relative to thole of our fenfes ; but all 
as uncertain, all as variable, as the 
very nature itfelf of thofe organs : This 
is faying fomething ; this is ‘attributing 
diitin&t properties to each, and this 
diftinction of their attributes may be a 
clue to lead us to an initial knowledge 1 
of both, and to enter on a comparifon 
between them. 
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A little refle€tion on the origin of 
our knowledge fhews us, that it is ac- 
quired only by analogy ; that, which 
is entirely incomparable, being alfo in- 
comprchenfible. God is the oo in- 
fiance that can be brought of this : He 
ore hentio n, becaufe he 
But whate- 

whatever 
late in different views, 
reltigate relatively, 
may be conc “be within the 
beunds of ou The more 
the fubjeéis of compariion, the more 
the ditierent views, or particular ap- 
pearances are, in which we may ex- 
amine any object, the more methods 
there are of knowing it, and with the 
greater facility we may combine thofe 
ideas which are to direct our judg- 
ment. 

‘The exiftence of the foul is demon- 
flrated to us, or rather that exiftence 
and ourlelves are but one and the 
fame thing. ‘To be, and to think, are 
identical ; this truth is within us, and 
more than {peculative. It is indepen- 
dent of our fenfes, neither has it any 
conneciion with our imagination, me- 
nory, and all our other relative facul- 
ties. ‘The exiitence of our body, and 
other external objeéts, is a matter of 
doubt to all unprejudiced reafone: er 
for this extenfion of length, 
aud depth, which we call our = 
and which feems fo much our own, 
What is ir, but an information from 
The material organs ot 
our fenfes, What are they themfelves, 
but fo many conformities with what 
affects them? Now, mort regard to 
our inward fenfe, our foul, Js there 
any thing the lvaft analogous to the 
nature of thefe external organs ? Light 
and found excite fenfations in our 
fouls ; but how different from at te- 
niious m:; ae ry which feems to be the 
vehicle of light, or that tremulous un- 
dul ation w ach found pany: 5 in the 
air? Our eyes, and our ears, have all 
neceflary conformity with thefe mat- 
ters, becaufe thefe organs, and the 
miatter itfelf, 
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the fenfation which the foul feels has it is, or what it has been, may yet be 
not the leaft {park of refemblance; 2 reality of indubitable exittence ? 
nothing that is common with thefe That fomething exifts without us 
kinds of matter. And does not this may be believed, but not with a 
carry an immediate conviction with it, fixed certainty. Whereas we are af- 
that the nature of the foul is quite dif- fured of the real exiitence of whatever 
ferent from that of matter ? there be in us. ‘That of our foul 
Tt is then a certain truth that the therefore is incontrovertible, and that 
inward fenfation is entirely different of our body appears fu{picious ; be- 
from its external caufe, and that what- caufe matter may be only a mode 
ever things may exift without us, they of the foul, or one of its methods 
are in themfelves quite diferent from of perception. Our foul, while we 
our conceptions of them. For, the are awaked, perceives in this man- 
fenfation being one thing, and its ner; but during fleep it has another 
caufe another, Is it not a fair conclu- manner of perceiving, and after death, 
fion, that what excites our fenfations its perception will be tuill vaftly more 
is neceflarily, and of its own nature, different. Whatever in this preient 
quite another thing than we imagine? ftate caufes its fenfations, matter in 
‘The extenfion which we fee with our general, may ceafe to exilt, with re- 
eyes, the impenetrability of which we ipeét to it, when all communication 
receive an idea by the touch, all thofe with its own body is cut off. 
qualities, whofe various combinations Eut fhould we admit this exiftence 
conititute matter, are of a doubtful of matter, though the demonitration 
exiftence ; fince our inward fenfation, thereof be impracticable, and in con- 
and what it images to us by extent formity to the common opinion, go fo 
and impenetrability, &c. is, in no wile, far as to fay, that it even exifts in the 
extended or impenetrable - Nor has it manner in which our fenfes are con- 
the leaft affinity with thofe qualities.  verfant with it; a comparifon of our 
Let it alfo be obferved, that our foul with any material object will dif- 
foul is often affeéted with fenfations play fuch a variety of differences, and 
‘uing fleep, and the abfence of all ail itrongly marked, that he mutt be 
ral objects ; and that thefe fenfations without a foul who can entertain a 
are fometimes very different from thofe doubt of its being of a nature entirely 
which it has felt from the prefence of different, and of an order infinitely fu- 
the fame objecis through the channel perior. 
of the fenfes. Does not this favour a The foul has but one form, which 
conjecture, that this pretence of ob- is very fimple, very general, and very 
jects is not abfolute ly neceflary to the permanent. Thought is this form ; 
exiftence of thefe fenfations, and that it is by thought only that we perceive 
confeque ntly our foul and we may the foul. This form has nothing of 
exilt fingly, ‘and abftraétly of thofe ob- divifion or extenfion in it, nothing of 
jects 3 > For, during fleep, and after impenet trability or matter ; therefore,. 
death, our body e >xifts, and in every our foul, the fubject of this form, is. 
kind of exiftence of which it is fufcep- indivifible and immaterial. Where- 
tible ; it is even the fame as it was 25, on the contrary, our own, and all 
before : : Yet the foul no longer per- other bodies, have their feveral forms. 
ceives this exiftence of the body ; ; it Every one of thefe forms is compound- 
has ceafed to be, with regard to us. ed, divifible, variable, deftructible ; 
Now the quettion is, Whether any befides their univerial relation to the 
thing which can exift, and afterwards different organs, through which we 
aot “exitt ; 3 W hether this thing which perceive them. ‘hus our body, and 
affects us im a manner, abfolutely, and all matter, appears to have nothing 
wm every re{pect, different from what conitant, nothing real, nothing gene- 
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yal, where we may fix our refearches, 
or by which we can attain to any cer- 
tain knowledge of it. A blind man 
has no idea of that part of the materi- 
al objeé&t which reprefents to us the 
forms of bodies. A leper, whofe 
fkin excludes al! {enfe of feeling, is de- 
prived of all the ideas arifing from 
contaét; and founds are unknown ta 
the deaf. Let thefe three modes of 
fenfation be fucceflively extinguifhe 
in a man, naturally provided with 
them, the foul will ftill continue to exif 
in the fame vigour, its inward func- 
tions will ftill be in ation, and e- 
ver-active thought will flill be mani- 
fefting itfelf in him. But, on the o- 
ther hand, diveft matter of all thefe 
qualities, {trip it of colour, extent, fo- 
lidity, and every other property rela- 
tive to our fenfes, and the confequence 
will be its annihilation. The foul 
therefore is imperifhable, but matter 
may, and will perifh. 

"The faime will refult from a compa- 
rifon of the other faculties of our joul 
with thoie of our body, or with thole 
of the moi effential properties of any 
kind of matter. The foul wills and 
commands, the body initantly obeys 
in all cafes within its power. ‘The 
foul intimately unites itfelf at pleafure 
with any object. Neither diftance, 
magnitude, or figure, nothing can ob- 
ftruct this union, nor injure it, when 
the foul is carried towards it; it is 
performed, and that initantanceuily. 
‘The body, on the contrary, can unite 
itfelf to nothing ; whatever touches it 
too clofely injures it, and it requires 
time, and even often a long time, to 
approach another body : Ir ineets with 
impediments on ail fides, and the leait 
oppofition puts a flop to its motion. 
{s the will then no more than a corpo- 
real motion, and contemplation only 
a fimple conta¢t ? How can this con- 
tact be performed upon a remote ob- 
ject, or an abitradt tubject ? How can 
this motion be performed in an indi- 
vifible particle of time ? Can any mo- 
tion be eonceived abitractedly from 
feace and ume? T'he will therefore, 


i 


wit be a motion, is net 4 material 
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motion. And, if the union of the 
foul with an object be a touch or a 
contact, Is not this contaét made at a 
diftance ? Is not this touch a penetra- 
tion? Qualities abfolutely oppolite to 
thofe of matter, and coniequently can 
only be the attributes of an immateri- 
al effence. 

But I fear I have already incurred a 
cenfure for enlarging on a point, which 
by many may be looked upon as fo- 
reign to my fubject. Confiderations 
on the foul, fay they, are manifetily 
mifplaced in an eflay on the natural 
hittory of man. I own this refleétion 
would be of {mall weight with me, 
were my capacity equal to fuch fub- 
lime and noble ideas , and it is only the 
fear of not being able to comprehend 
the whole extent of this grand and ele- 
vated fubject, which has induced me 
to contract my thoughts. Why fhould 
the hiftory of the molt noble and con- 
ftituent part be denied a place in the 
natural hiftory of mani Why fhould 
he be thus unreafonably debafed? 
And why fhould we be dire&ted to con- 
fider him only as an animal, he being 
really very cifferent and difinét from 
the nature of beatts, and fo far fuperior 
that it is ever a kind of beaftiality ta 
confound theie two natures ? 

‘That man, in his material part, re- 
fembles animals, canact be denied; 
and that, as he is included in the enu- 
meration of all natural beings, there 
is a neceflity of placing him in the 
clafs of animals. But nature has neither 
clafles nor {pecies, as is well known 
to the curious enquirer ; it contains on- 
ly individuals. ‘I hefe fpecies and claf- 
{es are only the inventions of our own 
mind, ‘They are only ideas of refem- 
blance, and by placing man in one of 
thefe clafles, we make not the Icait al- 
teration in his being ; we do not in the 
leaft detra& from his nobility, his con- 
dition receives not the leaft injury. In 
fine the fuperiority of the human na- 
ture, above that of brutes, fhines with 
the fame luilre; we only place man 
where there is the greateft fimilitude 
to him, and even there give the prece- 
cence to the material part of his being. 
lo 
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In comparing man with an animal, 
there is found in both a body, orga- 
nized matter, fenfes, fiefh, blood, and 
motion, with a multitude of other 
refemblances; but all thefe refem- 
blances are external, and not fufficient 
for a decifion, that the nature of man 
and that of an animal are fimilar and 
the fame. To this is requifite a know- 
ledge of the inward qualities of an a- 
nimal, as clear and perfeét as that we 
have of our Own; but as a know- 
ledge of what pafles within an animal 
is impoflible to be attained, as we fhall 
never know of what order and kind 
its fenfations may be relatively to thofe 
of man, our judgment muft be guided 
by the effeéts, and by attentively com- 
paring the refults of the natural opera- 
tions in both, 

Let us then take a view of thefe re- 
fults, previoufly admitting of all parti- 
cular refemblances, and limit our in- 
veltigations to the differences, and 
even thofe the moft general. It will 
be granted that the moft flupid man is 
able to manage the moft acute animal. 
He governs it, and makes it fubfervi- 
ent to his utility or fancy ; and this 
not fo much by ftrength and {fkill, as 
by a fuperiority of nature, and becaufe 
he has a rational intention, a feries of 
action, and a train of means, by which 

1¢ compels the animal to obey him. 
For it is not obferved, that the moft 
vigorous, crafty, and dextrous animals 
keep the others in fervitude, and ufe 
them at their pleafure. If fome rave- 
nous beafts devour thofe which are 
Weaker, this action implies no more 
than an urgent want, a rage of appe- 
tite, qualities very different from that 
which can carry on a feries of actions, 
all tending to the fame end. Were 
beaits endued with fuch a faculty, 
Would not the confequence be, that 
fome would lord it over others, oblige 
them to furnifh them with food, to 
watch for them, to attend them in 
cafe of ficknefs, or any accident, and 
do them all the fervices which their 
nature may require? Now among 
all creatures there is not the leatt 


> veltige of fuch a fubordination ; no 
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‘appearance that any one among them 
is confcious of, or feels, in any remark- 
able inftances, the fuperiority of his na- 
ture above that of others. Confequent- 
ly they are to be looked upon, as, 
in effect, all of the fame nature ; and 
at the fame time, the nature of man 
is to be pronounced, not only exceed- 
ingly above that of any animal, but 
alio entirely diftinét and different. 

Man, by an outward fign, indicates 
what pafles within him ; he difcovers 
his fentiments by fpeech. ‘This fign 
is univerfal among all the human {pe- 
cies ; the favage {peaks as well as the 
civilized man; both fpeak naturally, 
and {peak to be underitood. Now this 
fign of the fentiment, this external no- 
tice of what pafles within us, is what 
no kind of animals are indued with. 
Nor is this defect owing, as it is com- 
monly thought, to the want of proper 
organs ; for anatomitis have found the 
tongue of an ape to be no lefs perfec 
than that of a man; therefore, if an 
ape had thought, he would have 
{peech ; and if his thoughts were ana- 
logous to ours, he would fpeak our 
language: and fuppofing that his 
thoughts were only thofe of an ape, 
he would fpeak to other apes; but 
what traveller, among all the wonders 
they tell us, has ever overheard any 
of their converfations, which mutt 
have happened, had there been any 
language among them ? Therefore, fo 
far from having any thoughts like ours, 
they are even definate of any order or 
feries of thoughts, in their own way. 
Nothing regular or connetied pafies 
within them, fince they make ufe of 
no combined and arranged figns to ex- 
prefs any thing; therefore they are 
void of thought, and even the very 
loweft degree of it. 

‘That the want of fpeech in animals 
is not to be imputed to a want of or- 
gans, is alfo evident, becaufe it is 
well known that feveral of them may 
be taught to pronounce words, and 
even repeat fentences of fome length ; 
and poflibly many more fuch might 
be found capable of articulating fome 
founds, though not perhaps with the 
fame 
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fame docility as the dog mentioned 
by Mr. Letbnizz, which had been taught 
to pronounce fome F. vench and German 
words. But to make them conceive 
the idea denoted by thefe words, is 
what has never been heard of, among 
all artifices to which they have been 
trained. They feem to repeat, and e- 
ven to articulate them, no otherwife 
than an eccho or artificial machine. 
It is not the mechanical power of the 
material organs, but the intclle€tual 
power, the faculty of thought, which 
is wanting in them. 

A language fuppofes a chain of 
thoughts, and on this account, there 
is none among animals; for even grant- 
ing them fomething refembling our 
firit apprehenfions, our moft grols and 
mechanic fen{fations, it appears, be- 
yond all doubt, that to form the af- 
dociation of ideas, which alone can pro- 
duce reflection, is entirely beyond their 
power ; yet this reflection conttitutes 
the very eflence of thought. ‘T’o this 
inability of connecting any ideas is ow- 
ing their being deftitute of thought and 
fpeech, and it is on the fame account 
that they are flrangers to invention and 
improvement. Were they endued with 
the power of reflection, though even in 
the leatt degree, they would be capa- 
ble of fome kind of proficiency, their 
talents would enlarge, the modern 
beavers would build with more art and 
folidity than the ancient: The bee 
woukl daily go on to perfect its fo 
much for if we fuppofe 
that this cell is already arrived at its 
hicheit degree of perfe€tion, we at- 
tribute to this infect an intelligence 
fuperior to our own ; a genius fo com- 
prehenfive, that it difcerns at once the 
utmott point of perfection to which its 
work can poflibly be carried, whilft 
we ourfelves daily receive frefh con- 
victions of our errors, and to bring 
the leaft of our arts to any tolerable 
pertection, is a work that requires a 
Jong time, clofe refleCion, and affalu- 
ous practice. 

Whence arifes the uniformity we 
ebterve in all the works of animals? 


‘why, is every ipecies in various coua- 









ired cell ; 
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tries conitantly doing the fame thing, 
and in the fame method ? Why does 
not every individual do its work better 
or worle than another individual ? 
There cannot be a ftronger proof that 
all their operations are derived from a 
mechanical and entirely material ori- 
gin ; for did they participate, in the 
lealt degree, of that light inherent in 
our minds, their works would at leat 
fhew a variety, if not perfection. Eve- 
ry individual of the fame kind would, 
in fome of its performances, do fome- 
thing a little different from what ano- 
ther had done. No, their plan is uni- 
verfally the fame. ‘The order of their 
actions may be traced through the 
whole fpecies, it is not left to each 
individual ; and whoever would attri- 
bute a foul to animals, lies under a 

eceffity of making but one to each 
ipecies, of which every individual 
would be an equal partaker. ‘This foul, 
therefore, would be divilible, conte- 
quently material, and of a nature in- 
trely different from ours. 

For whence is it that our produtti- 
ons and performances of al kinds exhi- 
bit fuch an emulous diverfity, and fuch 
an endlefs variety ? Why is a fervile i- 
mitation more troublefonie than a new 
defign ? Becaufe our foul is our own, in 
dependent from that of any other ; all 
we have in common with our {pecies 
is the matter of our body, and oar re 
femblunce to animals is, in reality 
confined to the loweit of our faculties. 

Were inward fenfations annexed to 
matter, did they depend upon the cor- 
poreal organs, Should aot we fee as 
remarkable differences in the works of 
animals of the fame {pecies, as ditin- 
guifh thofe of men? ‘They who were 
the moft happily organized, would 
they not build their nelts, contrive 
their cells, or lay their eggs m a more 
folid, elegant, and commodious man- 
ner than the vulgar, and would not 
any one of a dilinguifhed genius 
thew it by fome peculiarity of contri 
vance or embellifhment ? Now nothing 
of this nature never was, nor, I may 
venture to fay, never will be obferved ; 
which proves that she-nature ef inward’ 
{en- 
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fvufations is not in any manner deter- 
snined or influence d by any perfe ecuion 
ot the corporeal organs. And is it not 
the direct confequen ce of this, that in 
us refides a fubitance different from 
matter, being both the fubjeét and 
caufe, producing and receiving thefe 
fenfations ? 

But thefe proofs of the imma 
ty of the foul may be carried flill a 
great deal farther. ‘Nature may be 
aid to obferve, in all its proceedings 
and actions, an imperceptible grada- 
tion. ‘his is a truth which admits of 
no exception, but with regard to the 
prefent fubjeci, ir takes a large dif- 
tante, there being an infinite diffe- 
rence obfervable between the faculties 
of man, and thofe of the moft perfect 
animal ; which evidently proves that 
man is of a different nature, and of 
himfelf makes a diftin&t clafs, betwixt 
which, and that of animals, there is an 
immenfe chafm. Forif man were of the 
clafs of anima!s, there would be in na- 
ture a certain number of beings leis per- 
fect than man, but more perfeat than 
the animals, to fill the chafm, and com- 


eriali- 
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plete the gradation from man to an 
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ape. But it is not fo; 
immediate from the thinking bei ing 
to the material being ; from intellectu. 
al power to mechanical force; from 
order and defign to blind motion ; 
from reflection to appetite. 

The ingenuous inquirer after truth 
will acquiefce in what has been faid, 
as fufiiciently demonitrative of the ex- 
cellency of our nature, and the immenfe 
diftance which the gracious Creator has 
placed betwixt man and the animal. 
Man is a reafonable being, the animal 
a being devoid of reafon ; ; ‘and as there 
is no medium betwixt the pofitive and 
the negative, as there are no interme- 
diate beings betwixt the reafonable 
being, and that devoid of reafon; it is 
evident that man is of a nature entire- 
ly d diftere nt from tha: of the animal, and 
that all the refemblance between then 
is only external and material. And 
that to judge of him by this refem- 
blance, befides the unworthy debafe- 
ment, is fuflering ourfelves to be de- 
ceived by appearances, and wilfully 
to thut our eyes againit that light 
whereby we ought to diftinguifh it 
from reality. 
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the tranfition is 


The BRITISH MUSE: 


CONTAINING 


Original PoEMS, 


The Wercines: Or, Modern Memoirs. 
N ancient times, 
When Brivi/i 


If fome frail nymp! youthful paffion 


fome hundred winters paft, 
> for confcience-fake 


Whe *d reafon reafium’d 1 
The conden us wretch bewail’d he “e fuul dif- 
Brace 5 
Fled from the world, and pafs 
years 
In decent folitude and pious tears ; 
Veil’d in fome convent made her peace with 
heavy’n, 
And almoft hop’d—by prudes to be forgiv en. 
Not fo of modern wh—s th’ illaft 
Renown’d Conftantia, Piliixgton, por ease 
Grown old in fin, and dead to am’rous joy, 
= acts of penance their great fouls employ ; 
vith out a blufh behold each nymph advance, 
The ons heroine of her own romance 3 
Beh t harlot triamphs in her lofs of fame, 


And boldly prints and publithes her fhame, 


d her joylefs 


SONG 


qd RiodDre. 


RO M the dark regions of eternal night, 

i Where nature we rks ene ous to the 
fight ; 

Tho’ quite a dlranger to loud-founding fame, 
Ladies, to view your brilliant charms I came, 
And, to fucceed in this my fond defire, 
1 pafs’d the jaws of a relentlefs fire. 
Happy now in your fervice I remain, 
But ah! too foon 1 meet your cold difdain, 
And wed you always 
war @ tir without me from your chamber-door 5 
I focn, alas! am thrown negleéted by. 
Sure none had e’er fo hard a fate as I! 
Reflect ye fair,—and then I make no doubt, 
But you will quick! ly find your fervant out. 


do my aid implore, 


AREBuUS, 

A YS Colin bluthing to her lover, 
“6 Can you now my thought ditcover ? 
Tis what we trample under feet, 

Join’d to what we -preenag eat, 
And that which moft men fain would get, 
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If you love me, tel! me this, Rivers, at their mouth, into the fea difgorge, 
Tell me, SerepLon, what it is. Then ag meg is the borough’s name, by 
corge. 
Arfwer to the firft Rebus, on Page 73, Epitaph in a Church in Italy, on a young La 
Vol. Viil. By Hilario. dy, in which fhe {peaks to ber Hufband, who 
ED Port is brought{rom foreign realms, was inconfolable at her Death, 
R where chains Mmatura peri, fed, tu diuturnior, annos 
o prieftcraft oft affift in wicked gair.> 5 Vive meos, conjux optime, vive tuos. 
Satan is ufed too, for the dv .i’s name, We fhould be obliged to our Corre{pondents 
And S is always found in fin and thame; Sor a Tranflation of the above. 


The IRISH LASSY. A New Song. 
Set for the German Flute. By Mr. Rich. Davies. 











Si 
No highland lad, or dear pantin (with pleafing ftrain and verfe fo witty) but 
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Pinpegttate 


ofa lovely maid I fing, whofe rivals own fhe’s pret-ty ; O my delicate I-rifh 








laf-fy, my amorous [-rifb  laf-—fy; no rofe in unce’cer had fuch 

































bloom, as my beautiful J--rifb _ laf---fy. 


carsto spas 






































2. Each nymph’s alarm'd, each fwain is charm’; 
She wears no favourite patch or paint, With my beautiful Zz/ lafly. 
Nor flanting knot on hat fo flafhy ; 4. 
But virtue, which no court can taint, Preferve ye gods this matchlefs fair, 
Still thines in my Irifh laffy. O my, &e. Who needs no dow’r of treafure mafly ; 
No Belle I fee, compar’d can be, Since all the graces heav’n can fhate, 
To my beautiful Jri/d lafly. Unite in our Jrifh lafiy. 
3. O my delicate Jr: lafly, my amorous Ii) 
The fields adorn’d with vi'lets blue, lafiy, Ge. 
The gardens {weet invite my treafure : So great’s.my ftore, I afk no more, 
To tread the filver fpangled dew, —-But my beautiful Jryh lafly. 


And give the world new pleafure, 0, &c 
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Among the feveral ufeful and entertaining Pieces, with which you have obli 


garden. 
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To the Proprietors of the UNiveRsat MaGAziIne. 


GENTLEMEN, 





Public, none feems to be better received, at leaf? among the Circle of m 7s 
quaintance, than the detached Pieces on Gardening mard as I have for Some 


Years made this Art my particular Study ; and, by a conflant and affiduous Ap- 
a “~~ diftovered new Methods of producing fevera ul Kind: ts of Frei it, &e. with 

@ Fa scility and in greater Perfection than can poffibly be done by thofe general- 
hy in ufe: T fai iter myfelf that you will fo far oblige me, as to infert in your 
Magax ine the ie everal Particulars Tf all occa fionally cud jeu, GS ‘the tend / te 


bring this delight ful Art to a greater Degree of Perfection. 








Iam; &c. B. B. 


An Effay on Gardening, with a Copper-Plate reprefenting a new Method of 


raifing Anana’s and other Exotics. 
Ardening is one of the moft in- of retiring from his counting houfe to 
nocent delights of human life, his flowers ; it is an employment that 


and an exercife excellently adapted to naturally fills the mind with calmnefs 
our nature. <A garden was the habi- and tranquillity, and layg all its turbu- 
tation of our firit parents before the lent paflions at reft; it gives us 2 
fall; the all-wife creator appointed great infight into the contrivance and 
the culture of the fruits of the earthto wifdom of prov idence, and fuggeits 
be their firft employment, as being the innumerable fubjects for meditation, 

moit fuitable to that innocence and The art has had, in all ages, and 
perfefion of nature, in which he in all parts of the world, fome of the 
tormed them, who, before the fall, greateit Princes, the wifci philofo- 


could enjoy no paradife equal to a phers, the chicf politicians, and braveft 
warriors, as well as the more humble 
A late ingenious author fays s, we vulgar for its admirers : We have ma- 


are ge enerally born gardeners, and that ny of the famous gardens of the anci- 
our firft inclinations tend to the cul- ents elegantly defcribed by the great- 
ture of fruits and flowers. We are eft poets and hiftorians. The two 
divided with refpect to all other arti- moft celebrated writers of the world 
cles, and our tafte for gardening is have each of them left us a particular 
the only difpofition which re- unites us. picture of a garden, wherein thofe 
What difference the neceflities of life, great matters, being wholly uncon- 
or the cuitoms of fociety, may create fined, and painting at pleafure, may 
in our employments, we always re- be thought to have given a full idea of 
member our original ftate, and have what they efteemed moft excellent 
not loft the idea of our ancient nobi- in the art of gardening. Thefe, one 
lity 5 ev yt other condition feems to may obferve, confiit entirely of the 
degrade but whenever we difen- ufeful part of this art, as fruit-trees, 


gage anid from our common oc- herbs, waters, @c. The pieces we 


cupations, and can breathe in free- are {peaking of, ae Homer's account 
dom for a few moments, we are fen- of the garden of A/cincus, and Virgil's 
fible of a fecret propenfity to garden- of that of the old Corician. 

ing. bi Merchant thinks hi 
happy , When he has an oppor 





vfelf The latter, tranilated into Engli/t, 
is as follows 





Lately I faw in the Tarentine vale, 
Where flow Ga/e/us drench’d the wathy foil, 
R 
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An old Corician yeoman, who had got 

A few negle&ed acres to his lot, 

Where neither corn nor patture grac’d the field, 
Nor would the vine her purple harvett yield ; 

But fav’ry herbs among the thorns were found, 
Vervain and popry-flowers his garden crown’d, 
And drooping lillies whiten’d all the ground. 
Blefs’d with thefe riches, he could empires flight; 
And when he refted from his toils at night, 

‘The earth unpurchas‘d dainties would aftord, 

And his own garden furnifh out his board ; 

The fpring did firfl his opening rofes blow, 

Virft mp’ning autumn bent his fruitful bough. 
When piercing colds had burft the brittle ftone, 
And freezing rivers fliffen’d as they run, 

He then would prune the tender it of his trees, 
Chide the late f{pring, and ling’ring weltern breeze : 
His bees firft fwarm’d, and made his veflels foam 
With the rich fqueezings of the juicy comb. 

His lindons and the fappy pine increas'd ; 

Slere, when gay flow’rs his {miling orchard diefs'd, 
‘As many blofloms as the {pring could fhow, 

So many dangling apples mellow’d on the bough. 
Jn rows his elms and knotty pear-trees bloom, 
-And thorns ennobled now to bear a plum ; 

And fpreading plane-trees, where fupinely laid, 

He now enjoys the cool, and quaffs beneath the fhade. 


Gardening was not unknown to the 
Hebrewes, but the fimplicity of their 
nanners was the reafon that they had 
nothing magnificent or luxurious in 
their gardens. 

‘The Chaldeans carried gardening to 
the highelt pitch; they were natural- 
ly vain, and an empire of fo vait an 


extent gratified thar pride and lux- 
ury, fo that they were not eafily 
kept within bounds ; for not centent 
with what was really good, they aim- 
ed at the maivelious and extravagant, 
and the manners of the people were vi- 
fible in their works ; witnels the hang- 


ing gardens of Babylon. 

‘The art of gardening was much ef- 
teemed and cariied to great perfedi- 
on by the Perfians, whote Monarchs, 
ainidit all the pomp and flately luxury 
of their courts, often applied them- 
felves to the culture of their gardens. 
Cyrus in particular is eclebrated in hif- 
tory, for his extragrdinary full, and 
refined tatte, in this art. 


It was long before the Remans ap- 
plied themfelves to the art of garden. 
ing; yet it is certain, feveral of their 
Emperors loved and encouraged it. 

Dioclcfian, after he had akdiczted the 
government, pafled the laft nine years 
of his life, at his country-houfe near 
Saloni; and when Maximus Hercules 
enceavoured to perfuade him to re- 
aiiume the purple, ‘ If you would ob- 
ferve, fays he, thefe fine pot-herbs, 
Which are the fruit of my own indul- 
try and affiduous care, you would trou- 
ble me no more with the thoughts of 
empire.” 

‘The fimplicity which we find in the 
gardens of Augufius, fhew us, that the 
art of gardening was but Jately intro- 
duced among them; Virei/ only de- 
{cribes them planted with endive, par- 
fley, rofes, cucumbers, daffodils, bear’s- 
foot, ivy, and myrrh, 

It is very lately that the truly mag- 
nificent tafte in gardening has flov- 
rithed in thefe northern parts of Fu- 
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rope ; for though, in King Charles the 
Second’s reign, there was a great {pi- 
rit, among the Nobility and Gentry of 
England, for planting and gardening, 
which was heightened in King Widii- 
am’s reign, during which time moft of 
the large gardens in England were laid 
out and pianted ; yet we find the taite 
at that time extended little farther than 
to {mall pieces of box wood, finithed 
parterres, and clipped greens, all which 
are now generally banifhed out of the 
gardens of the moft polite people of 
this age, who juitly prefer the more 
extended rural defigns of gardens, 
which approach the neareft to nature. 

The delights which flow from view- 
ing a garden formed in this manner, 
are innumerable, and at the fame 
time it is of the greatelt ufe to man- 
kind. ‘The moft falutary productions, 
with which nature arrays the hills, 
plains, and vallies, may be affembled 
inagarden. ‘This is the great maga- 
zine of man’s fuftinence, remedies, 
and amufements. ‘There he daily 
gathers the produce of the feafons, and 
is able to diftinguifh the firft rudi- 
ments and improving growth of thofe 
gifts, which will afterwards rife to his 
hand ; by which means he enjoys, at 
the fame time, the prefent plenty, and 
the promife of a future fertility. It 
muft delight him beyond expreflion, 
to vifita place where every object ten- 
ders him fome agreeable prefent, and 
feems kindly fedulous to fupply his 
wants, and regale his talte with all the 
varieties he can defire. 

The author of nature has intermix- 
ed a wife economy, with a boundleis 
profufion, and diipenfes the various 
kinds of fruits, &c. in fuch a manner, 
as difqualifies them from covering our 
tables through every ieafon of the 
year. He caufes them to fucceed cach 
other without interruption, and with- 
out confufion, Initead of lavifhing all 
his liberalitics at once, and to fucha 
degree as would overwhelm us with 
their luxury, he rather chutes to ren- 
der them crateful, by imparting an 
air of novelty to each 1 His 


peere : 


I 3r 
bounty begins wih the delicacy of 
red fruits, and continues to fupply us 
from month to month, or rather from 
week to week, with new kinds, and 
of all qualities and colours ; but they 
are not prefervable for any long time, 
becaufe they are foon to be fucceeded 
by others. He referves for the fevere 
feafons thofe productions that require 
a firm confiftence ; and when the earth 
is even chilled with cold, and difcon- 
tinues its fertility, the ftore-room, 
where the fruits are depofited, com- 
municates to fome fpecies a gradual 
maturity, which the tree refufed them. 
This gracious precaution fupplies the 
winter with a harvett peculiar to it, 
and prefents us with fruits, unknown 
in any other feafon. Thus the year is 
rendered a perpetual circle of flowers 
and fruits. Part of this circle is fre- 
quently adorned with flowers, but the 
fruits never leave any vacant f{paces. 
This may be demonitrated by taking 
a particular furvey of thofe producti- 
ons, which grace a well regulated gar- 
cen, liberality there being never in- 
terrupted. 

Having thus fhewn the advantages 
and delights which flow from well 
cultivated gardens, I fhall now pro- 
ceed to give fome direétions for im- 
proving the culture of fome of the mott 
difficuic fpecies of plants. 

The firft, requifite to be obterved, is 
the pofition towards the fun, and in 
winter, that expofed towards the fouth 
is the molt preferable for beds covered 
with glafs; but with regard to walls 
and inclofures, thefe where the rays 
of the fun form right-angles, that is, 
are directly oppofite, aboutten o'clock, 
are belt adapted, being not fo intenfe- 
ly hot, and receiving the fun earlier 
in the {pring feafon. 

If the front of buildings deviate from 
this firuation, it will be pernicious, 
but fuch a deviation towards the weft 
is worfe than towards the eaft; alfo a 
wall which fronts the fouth-eatt, is pre- 
ferable to that which fronts the fouth- 
velt, All orangeries, hot-beds, and 
other places warmed by fire ; likewife 

R 2 walls 
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walls and inclofures are infinitely bet- 
ter when they are in a flat polition, 
than when they are either convex or 
concave. 

Convex hot-beds are of all the leaft 
ferviceable, efpecially in winter, when 
the fun affords a natural heat, only 
from ten to two; for during that fea- 
fon, and efpecially in a fharp froft, 
not a few of the glaffes will be in- 
tirely deprived of the fun’s rays, or, at 
beft, receive them but very obliquely. 
The coniequerce of which is, that the 

lants which they cover will be very 
ittle cherifhed by fuch a languid heat, 
whilf the other glafies, which are to- 
tally deprived of the fun’s rays, when 
they are uncovered, cannot be proper- 
ly defended from a tharp froit; and 
if they are not uncovered, they will ex- 
clude the air, which is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to a proper vegetation ; be- 
fides the want of a due heat in thefe 
lait, becaufe the fun conilantly darts 
his rays perpendicularly only in one 
point, they are alfo lefs ferviceable in 
proportion to their largenefs, and the 
quantity of air contained inthem. An- 
other no fmall and general inconve- 
niency in them is, that there is no fe. 
curing them againit a fharp and lafting 
Froft. 

Therefore the beft method of con- 
ftructing hot-beds for exotics, is to 
build them in a right-line, and place 
behind them, or to the northwards, 
bins, to receive in the winter fuch 
plants which are in pots, &c. and 


which would not otherwife be proof 


againit a piercing winter, that by this 
means they may be heated by orz and 
the fame ftove. It is alfo advifeable to 
build behind them a lodge for cover- 
ing the two repolitories ; the partition- 
wall muft contain the tubes for the 
tranfiniflion of the heat, which mutt 
be conveyed through the upper part 
of the lodge. 

The plate annexed reprefents a hot- 
bed for anana’s, and other exotics, 
conttructed after this manner, which 
in the fpring is heated by fire, and af- 
terwards by tan, or dung. ‘This ought 
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to be built in proportion to the repre- 
fentation ; it is in an oblique, or thel 

ving pofition. To the northwards is a 
wall of two bricks thicknefs, the other 
parts one brick and a half. Fig. }. 
fhews its dimenfions. The glafles 
which cover it, are fix feet high, three 
and a half broad, rifing five inches and 
a half every foot in its oblique pofition, 
as is fhewed in fir. 3. It is covered 
with fix fhutters, e, ¢, e, ¢, e, e, Which 
are Iet down or drawn up by ropes 
running through pullies, ¢ ¢, erected 
on the hinder part of the building, as 
reprefented in fig. I. Jn the north, or 
hinder wall, are vents for the rarified 
air, one behind each fhutter, which 
may all, or any of them, be ftopped, 
as occafion requires. ‘Thefe vents, or 
apertures, are two inches and a half 
fquare, for the more fpeedy elimina- 
tion of noxious exhalations. The hole 
on both fides (as a, fig. 1.) for remo- 
ving the afhes is in breadth one foot 
and a half, and one foot in height. In 
Jig. 2, AA, is the hole on the two 
fides where the fire is made, 44 the 
top of the vault on each fide over the 
partition of the ftove, from one wall 
to the other, at the end of which, in 
one of the corners, is an aperture, 
winding towards the chimney, thro’ 
which the fmoke pafies to the paflages 
on the two fides ¢ c, being, exclufive of 
the work, eight inches high. ‘Thefe 
paffages on each fide for the fmoke 
unite in the center of the work at d, 
where the {moke, coming from each 
fide, iflues through the chimney. This 
ftove is placed in the middle wall a- 
bovementioned, or that which fepa- 
rates the bed from the bin. 

In order to maintain the fire in an 
adequate degree, not only proper fewel, 
with the fkill of employing it fo as 
not to deviate from a proper degree 
of heat, are requifite, but an eye mutt 
alfo continually be had to the burning 
of the ftove, where the fewel, by be- 
ing heaped up to the top, may pro- 
duce terrible effeets, if it be not mode- 
rated by means of a vent on the fore- 
part, through which the afhes fall, and 
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by which more or lefs air is tranfmit- 


ted into it.- Or, to prevent any bad 
confequence, the fire thould be mode- 
rated by a fufficient quantity of fand : 
And likewife by keeping ‘conftantly 
the fiove clofed at the top with an 1- 
ron plate, covered with a fufficient 
quantity of and 

‘The mould contained in the pots pla- 
ced in thefe hot-beds fhould be fandy, 
and friable, that as the circulation and 
expanfion of the fap is caufed by the 
heat, the evaporation may be more 
copious ; which a more fat and unc- 
tuous mould would obftruét : Becaufe 
a foft and fat earth, confifting of parts 
whofe cohefion is too compact, hard- 
ens again, and therefore hinders the 
fun’s rays from penetrating to the roots 
of the plants. Befides, tenuious, glu- 
tinous, and fibrous roots are not ca- 
pable of expanding themfelves in fuch 
hard and glutinous earth ; and much 
lefs can they endure any excefs of hu- 
midity. 

None of the tender exotics can en- 
dure the cold of our winters ; for they 
even require a greater and more lafting 
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pF. 
heat than that of our fummer, and at 
the fame time a more equable tempe- 
rature than we ufually enjoy in this 
climate. For which reafon they are 
not only to be placed in cafes artifici- 
ally heated during the winter, but ¢- 
ven in the fummer they muft be co- 
vered with glaflés; anc the pots in 
which they are planted muft be depofit- 
ed in hot tan. However, the young 
plants which have been produced in 
England, bear the cold and variations 
of the weather much better, and are 
more fruitful than thofe which are 
fent us from abroad, after they have 
arrived qt maturity in their natural cli- 
mate. 

In order to eftimate the proper de- 
gree of heat, a thermometer fhould be 
placed behind, and near the center of 
the wall, the bottom of the thermo- 
meter being within a ‘oot and half of 
the ground. The proper degrees of 
heat trom the roth of O¢ ober, when 
the beds fhould be covered, to the 
roth or 12th of Febrwary, when their 
fruit fhould begin to appear, are as 
follows. 











O&cler 
By day. By night. 
From the roth to the 20th-——-——-——- 27° —~- —— 22° 
21 28 ———-— 25° “1 ls 
2 31 2, ——205 


During this month the ag muft be ma 
watered three or four time 


Nowem! 


de two or three times, and the beds 


her. 























By day By night 
From the 1ft to the roth 22}- -Igi 
11-————30 21 ——-——_——-Ig 
Fire made five or fix times, and three or fae waterings. 
December. 
By day. By night. 
From the 1ft to the 14th —21 19 
I5- 25 22},—-—_———-20 
20 haa 24 —--- 22 


Fire made eight or nine times, and four or five waterings 
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From the 1ft to the oth 
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This fevere month ufually requires fire to be made ten times, the earth to 
be watered ten or twelve times, and sometimes even the very plants, though 


but flightly. 


Felruary. 


By day. By night. 

















From the 1ft to the 5th-——— 344—_———_—_—2 
6 ts 36 27 
a 18 374 27 
19 23 39 27 
to continue the remainder in the hot-beds artificially heated to a7t 


Fire to be made according to the weather, water both plants and earth a lit- 


tle more than in Yanuary. 

The plants ought to enjoy the fame 
degree of coolnefs and heat till their 
removal into bins filled with hot tan. 
When fire is made every other day in 
frofty weather, it uiually preferves this 
heat. Befides, as the plants grow, 
they require more watering, and even 
with cold water, to refrefh them. 

To thefe obfervations on the me- 
thod of cultivating the tender exotics, 
as anana’s, &c. 1 fhall add the fol- 
lowing, with regard to the orange-tree. 

This fine tree not being natural to 
our climate, we muft quicken the na- 
ture of our foil, with a compofition 
that may caufe it to correfpond as 
much as poflible with the temperament 
of warmer countries. It delights great- 
ly in a foil that is compofed of an e- 
qual quantity of fheep’s-dung that has 
refted two years ; old compott, or the 
foil of a fewer; and fat land taken 
either from a marth or hemp clofe. 

When the proper feafon is arrived 
for lodging your young ftems in boxes, 
thefe latter thould always be propor- 
tioned to the heads of the plants. ‘I'he 
ftems, even when they are become 
vigorous, will accommodate themfelves 
to a box of about fifteen inches dia- 
meter ; but they mult be placed more 
at larve in others, when the tree ceafes 
to augment its foliage, and informs 
you, by its languid air, that its foil 
and futtinence are infufficient. At the 
end of feven or eight years, they may 
be tranfplanted, with all their earth, 
into their lait boxes, whofe diameters 
may be about twenty-four inches. 

All thefe boxes fhould be made of 
entire heart of oak. ‘The {mall ones 


may be compoied of little oaken 





planks, fomething more than an inch 
thick, and joined together in a very 
firm manner. They will however 
foon decay, if not cafed over with a 
double coat of green paint liquified 
with oil. Which laft circumftance is 
alfo neceffary on the infide to preferve 
the wood trom rotting by frequent 
waterings, as itis on the outiide, to 
fecure it from rain and fun. 

The large boxes fhould have a door 
with double hinges, and two iron bars 
to admit the proper renovations of foil, 
and to enable you to clear the box of 
that liquid fediment that is collected and 
thickened at the bottom ; and likewife 
to pare off the extreme parts of the 
mould, that it may afterwards be tak- 
en out with eafe, when it is neceflary 
to transfer it into a new box. 

In order to place fome fhrubs, and 
more elfecially orange-trees, in boxes, 
after a proper manner, the firft pro 
ceeding is to cover the bottom of the 
boxes with large pieces of brick and 
pottherds, which afford the water an 
eafy flow through the cavities that are 
opened at the bottom. Were it not 
from this precaution, the humidity 
collected by the fediment would rot 
the box, and dettroy the tree by a 
immoderate chilned{s. When - this 
provifion has been made for the fecu- 
rity of the tender plant, the bottom 
and fides of the box muft be lined with 
good foil, prepared in the manner I 
have already mentioned : In this foil 
the tree should be inferted in an up- 
right polition, and the ball of earch 
at its roots mutt be Jefiened, not with 
an intention to {trengthen the tree, 
but rather to prevent its requiring a 
large 
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large quantity of earth, and to con- 
fine it by a moderate vigour to a jutt 
proportion with the box. A new mals 
of earth muft then be heaped up on e- 
very fide, and prefled with a due com- 
pactnefs, in order to fecure the ftem 
from violent winds, and caufe the 
earth to fettle round the roots with as 
much exactnefs as poffible. 

When the tree is to be placed in the 
box, care fhould be ta'sen to raife the 
upper part of the clod of the earth 
at its roots higher than the rim of the 
box, becaufe the weight of the tree 
and the action of the roots will after- 
wards lower the clod by degrees to a 
level with the edge of the box. If 
this precaution be neglected, the tree 
in procefs of time wvill fink too low. 
And that the upper part of the clod 
may not be expofed to the air, it 
fhould be covered over with earth, and 
the whole fuitained by {mooth ftaves 
difpofed round the edge of the box. 

‘The head of an orange-tree is fome- 
times fhaped like a fine bufhy dwarf 
without any vacancy within. Some 
chufe to difpofe it into a perfe& globe ; 
others teach it to aflume the form of an 
hemiipucve, by rounding the tops and 
fides, and pruning the lower part ho- 
rizontally. 

The principal beauty of an orange- 
tree coniilts in the regularity of its 
head ; and as this beauty is more dur- 
able than the flowers, the pruning 
kaife is chiefly empleyed in procuring 
ic, unlefs the flowers are intended to 
be multiplied. 

When fruit-trees are to be pruned, 
care fhould be taken to preferve the 
{mall branches in a thriving flate, in 
order to promote their fertility ; but 
they are retrenched in an orange-tree, 
that a vacancy may be opened within. 
The fame method is taken with the 
branches that fhoot downward in a 
perpendicular direction ; and alfo with 
thoie that are diveited of their leaves, 
which only happens when the tree is 
weak or diltempered: But we careful- 
ly preferve all the vigorous branches, 
whofe advantageous fituation contri- 
butys to the regularity of the head, 
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Great favour is likewife fhewn to 2 
branch of fafe wood, as well as to 
one that has been generated contrary 
to the common order, when any ad- 
vantage is to be expected either from 
its vigour or fituation. 

If the tree fhould happen to be dif- 
figured by thowers of hail, boitterous 
winds, an impairing diftemper, or any 
other accident, it is cultomary to ex- 
amine what parts of it are moft entire 
toward the lower part of the head, 
and the branches are pruned of to 
that place ; or, in other words, they 
are fliortened to the very part that ex- 
hibits the preparation of a new foliage, 
equal ulmoit to the former, in every 
particular, and whofe agreeable form, 
by advancing to its full perfection, will 
atford its owner a reltitution for the 
lofs he fuftained. 

This beautiful tree is obnoxious to 
the malignity of diflempers, the rava- 
ges of vermin, and the injurious feve- 
rity of cold. If it aflumes a yellow 
complexion, it ought to be removed 
into the fhade, and thould only be ex- 
pofed to the fun for two or three 
hours, for fear of exhauiting ‘ts nutri- 
mental juices : Or perhaps it will be 
proper to {lrike directly at the origin 
of the evil, which may probably pro- 
ceed from the roots ; and then it will 
be neceffary to fupply them with new 
earth, and even to cut off all thole 
which feem ufelefs and decayed. 

The vermin which are fo injurious 
to this tree, are at firit imperceptible 
infects, fultained either on the leaves 
or ftalk, from whence they fuck out 
the humidity for their nourithment, 
without making any puncture in the 
leaf. The back of this minute infect 
is converted into a crult, or immoveable 
covering, which is gradually thicken- 
ed and enlarged, and under which the 
creature lives, and even feems to be 
a part of it. This animal is viviparous, 
and becomes the parent of a young 
progeny like itfelf. 

Under the fpot or fhell of one of 
thefe creatures, which was not a twelfth 
part of an inch in length, I obferved, 
fome time fince, by the help of a mi- 
crofzope, 
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crofcope, a prodigious number of lit- 
tle animals, that {eparated from each 
other on the opening their habitation, 
and then difperied themfelves like fheep 
in a verdant meadow. I alfo took 
notice of a fable fpeck under the co- 
vering which inclofed them, together 
with the remains of feveral fealy fhi- 
vers, which inclined me to think they 
were part of the carcafe of the dam, 
who had exhaufted her own fubftance 
in the generation and nourifhment of 
her off: spring. 

In order to guard againft the da- 
mage an orange-tree may fuftain from 
the multiplied race of thefe infedts, by 
their draining it of its juices, and pre- 
venting a due perfpiration through its 
leaves ; it will be proper to rub the 
invaded branches, and their foliage, 
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HE love of retirement has, in 

| all ages, adhered very clofely 
to thofe minds, which have been moit 
enlarged by knowled. e, or cievated by 
ecnius, ‘Thofe that have enjoyed e- 
very thing that is generally fup; ofed to 
confer ha ypinefs, have been iorced to 
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they have pollened | b< 
riches, and been, t! rerefore, furround- 
ed by men, who confidered it as their 
chief intereft to remove aes them 
omy thing that might offend their 
eafe, rufile ‘their tranquillity, or inter- 
rupt their pleafure, they have foon f felt 
the languors of fatiety, and — 
themfelves unable to purfue t the rac 
of ‘ife, except with frequent re{pirati- 
ons of intermediate folitude. 

‘To produce this difpofitic a} nothing 
appears requifite but a quick feniibiit- 
ty, and active imag rination ; 
out being devot ed to th 
tuc, or the fludy of pets, a man, 


whofe faculties enable e him to m 
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with a brufh dipped in vinegar, or 2 
piece of linnen in fait water. This 
method will often exterminate the 
whole breed, but we have fometimes 
the mortification to find it ineffectual. 
The third and greateft hazard to 
which thefe trees are expofed is the 
feverity of the cold, againit which the 
green-houfe is the beit prefervative ; it 
is therefore cultomary to lodge ail the 
boxes in it, from the middle of Oca 
ber, till the return of a more favoura 
ble feafon. Thole who ey an in- 
ciination to gather fic pwers in the win 
ter months, { fhould not forget to pinch 
of the extremities of fome of the imal] 
branches in September. ‘This method 
will prevent them from unfolding their 
other buds, till the feafon is more ad- 
vanced. 
LetT 
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currence of the fame fleafures, the 
fame troubles, the fame expe¢iations, 
and the fame difappointiments, that he 
will glad'y {natch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, 
and feek for that va riety . his own 
ideas, which the objects of fenfe can- 
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. aflary : 
not afford 111r 


Nor will ereatnefs, or abundance, 
contribute to exemyt him from the 
importunities of das defire ; for, if he 
is born to think, he cannot reitrain 
himfelf from a thoufand inquiries and 
fpeculations, which he muft purfue by 
his own reafon, and which the fplen- 
dor of his condition can only hinder ; 
for thofe who are moft exalted above 
dependance or con troul, are yet con 
demned to pay fo large a tribute of 
their ‘time to cuilom, ceremony, and 
ns accordi ng to the Greek 
man in the hoy ife is more 
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gained only by ftudy, and ftudy to be profe- 
cuted only in retirement, 

Thefe are fome of the motives which have 
had power to fequefter Kings and heroes from 
the crouds that foothed them with flatteries, 
or infpirited them with acclamations; but 
their efficacy feems confined to fuperior abilities, 
and to operate little upon the common clafles 
of mankind, to whofe conceptions the prefent 
affemblage of things is adequate, and who fel- 
dom range beyond thofe entertainments and 
vexations, which folicit their attention by 
preffing on their fenfes. 

But there is an univerfal reafon for fome 
ftated intervals of folitude, which the inftitu- 
tions of the church call upon me, now efpeci- 
ally, to mention; a reafon, which extends as 
wide as moral duty, or the hopes of divine fa- 
vour in a future ftate, and which ought to in- 
fluence all ranks of life, and all degrees of in- 
telleét ; fince none can imagine themfelves not 
comprehended in its obligation, but fuch as 
determine to fet their maker at defiance by ob- 
ftinate wickednefs, or whofe enthufiaftick fe- 
curity of his approbation places them above 
external ordinances and all human means of 
improvement. 

The great tafk of the man, who condutts 
his life by the precepts of religion, is to make 
the future predominate over the prefent, to 
imprefs upon his own mind fo ftrong a fenfe of 
the importance of obedience to the divine will, 
of the value of the reward promifed to virtue, 
and the terrors of the punifhment denounced a- 
gainft crimes, as may overbear all the temptati- 
ons which temporal hope or fear may bring in 
his way, and enable him to bid equal defiance to 
joy and forrow, to turn away at one time from 
the allurements of ambition, and puth forward 
at another againft the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reafon that the apoftle re- 
prefents our pafiage through this ftage of our 
exiftence by images drawn from the alarms and 
folicitude of a military life ; for we are placed 
in {uch a ftate, that almoft every thing about 
us confpires againft our chief intereft. We 
are in danger from whatever can get poffeffion 
of our thoughts ; all that can excite in us either 
pain or pleafure has a tendency to obftruét the 
way that leads to happinefs, and either to turn 
us afide, or retard our progrefs. 

Our fenfes, our appetites, and our paffions, 
are our lawful and faithful guides, in moft 
things that relate folely to thas life, and, there- 
fore, by the hourly neceflity of confulting 
them, we gradually fink into an implicit fub- 
miffion, and habitual confidence. Every aét of 
compliance with their motions facilitates a fe- 
cond compliance, every new ftep towards de- 
pravity is made.with lefs reluétance than the 
former ; and thus the defcent to life merely 
feniual is perpetually accelerated, 


a that there was no royal way to geometry. O- The fenfes have not only that advantage o- 
1S ther things may be feized by might, or pur- ver confcience, which things neceflary muft 
1e chafed with money ; but knowledge is to be always have over things chofen, but they have 


likewife a kind of preicription in their favour, 
We feared pain much earlier than we appre- 
hended guilt, and were delighted with the fenfa- 
tions of pleafure, before we had capacities to he 
charmed with the beauty of reétitude. To 
this power, thus early eftablifhed, and incef- 
fantly increafing, it muft be remembered, that 
almoft every man has, in fome part of his life, 
added new ftrength by a voluntary or negligent 
fubjection of himfelf ; for who is there that 
has not inftigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or fuffered them by an unrefifting neutrality 
to enlarge their dominion, and multiply their 
demands ? 

From the neceflity of difpofieffing the fenfu- 
al faculties of the influence which they muft 
naturally gain by this preoccupation of the 
foul, arifes that conflict between oppofite dee 
fires, in the firft endeavours after a religious 
life; which, however enthufiaftically it may 
have becn defcribed, or however contemptu- 
oufly ridiculed, will naturally be felt in fome 
degree, though varied without end, by difte- 
rent tempers of mind, and innumerable cir- 
cumftances of health or condition, greater or 
lefs fervour, more or fewer temptations to re- 
lapfe. 

From the perpetual neceffity of confulting 
the animal faculties, in our provifion for the 
prefent Life, arifes the difficulty of withftand- 
ing their impulfes, evcn in cafes where they 
ought to be of no weight ; for the objects of 
fenfe ftrike unfought, its motions are inflanta- 
neous, we are accuftomed to follow their di- 
re¢tions, and therefore often fubmit to the 
fentence without examining the authority of 
the judge. 

Thus it appears upon a philofophical efti- 
mate, that fuppofing the mind, at any certain 
time, in an cquipoife between the pleafures of 
this life, and the hopes of futurity, prefent 
objeéts falling more frequently into the fcale 
would in time preponderate, and that our regard 
for an invifible ftate would grow every moment 
weaker, till at Jaft it would lofe al] its aétivi- 
ty, and become abfolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance 
is put into our own hands, and we have pow- 
er to transfer the weight to either fide. The 
motives to a life of holinefs are infinite, not 
lefs than the favour or anger of omnipotencc, 
not lefs than eternity of happinefs or mifery, 
But thefe can only influence our conduct as 
they gain our attention, which the bufinefs, 
or diverfion of the world are always calling 
off by contrary attractions, 

The great art therefore of holinefs, and the 
end for which all the rites of religion feem to 
be inftituted, is the perpetual renovation of the 
motives to virtue, by a voluntary employment 
of our mind in the contemplation of its excels 
lence, its importance, and its neceflity, which, 

in 








138 
in proportion as they are more frequently and 
more wiilingly revolved, gain a more forcible 
and permanent influence, ’till in time they be- 
come the reigning ideas, the ftanding principles 
of action, and the teft by which every thing 
propofed to the judgment is rejected or ap- 
proved. 

To facilitate this change of our affeétions, 
it is necefiary that we weaken the temptations 
of the world, by retiring at certain feafons 
from it; for its influence arifing only from its 
prefence, is much leffened when it becomes 
the object of folitary meditation. A conftant 
refidence amidft noife and pleafure inevitably 
obliterates the impreffions of piety, and a fre- 
quent abftraction of ourfelves into a ftate, 
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where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reafon, will reinftate religion in its 
juft authority, even without thofe irradiations 
from above, the hope of which I have yet no 
intention to withdraw from the fincere aad the 
diligent. 

This is that conqueft of the world and of 
ourfelves, which has been always confidered as 
the perfection of human nature, and this is 
only to be obtained by fervent. prayer, fteady 
refolutions, and frequent retirement from fol- 
ly and vanity, from the cares of avarice, and 
the joys of intemperance, from the lulling 
founds of deceitful flattery, and the tempting 
fight of profpcrous wickednefs. 


A Receipt for curing the Bite of a Mad-dog. 


§ many have been the dreadful and de- 

plorable fufterings of unfortunate perfons 
by the bites of mad dogs, and other furious 
animals, numerous attempts have laudably 
been made to difcover a remedy for the fame, 
but hitherto fecmingly without fuccefs, It is 
therefore the duty of every one to endeavour 
to find out fomething that may be of fervice 
to the unhappy fufferers. To which end ha- 
ving employed my thoughts for fome time, I 
hope I have difcovered a method by cupping, 
which, if timely ufed, may be prefumed, can- 
not fail of fuccefs ; and may be performed as 
followeth, wz. As foon as poflible after the 
difafter has happened, take a cupping-glais, 
rarefy the air therein by the flame of a lamp, 
torch, candle, paper, or other combuitibles 5 
then applying it to the wound, the atmofphere, 
by its violent preffure on all parts of the flefh 
around the glafs and fore, will not only force 
part of it into the glafs, but will effeCtually 
prefs out, drive before it, and expel the blood, 
with the venomous particles lurking therein ; 
whereby all bad confequences will unavoidably 


The Political State of Europe, &c. 


Mar:b 1. 
Ondor. This day was held a court of 
Common-council at Guildhall, when a 
motion was made, and a Committee appoint- 
ed, to draw up a petition to Parliament, for 
jeave to bring in a bill to remedy many abufes 
jn the fifhery of the river of Thames. ‘The 
ommittee-men immediately withdrew, and 
foon returned with a petition, which, after 
being read, was ordered to be prefented to the 
Hon. Houfe of Commons by the Sheriffs, 

which was accordingly dene, 

March 4. 

London. This day the famous Theodore, 
King of Corfica, who a few years fince made 
fuch a figure in Europe, was tried at the court 
of King’s-Bench, Guildhall, on an aétion for 
2 debt of soo 1, and cait, 


be prevented, and the unfortunate perfon freed 
from danger, which otherwife muft have be- 
fallen him by the direful accident. 

And in cafe a cupping-glafs is not to be had, 
the operation may be performed by a cyder- 
glafs, chocolate-cup, pepper-box, or other 
tight domeftic implement, And, that on fuch 
melancholy occaficns materials may not be 
wanting, I propofe, that all phyficians, furge- 
ons, apothecaries, and other practicioners in 
phyfic, together with the incumbents of the 
feveral parifhes throughout the kingdom, be 
well provided with a number of the faid cup- 
ping-g'afles, to be always ready to relieve the 
diftrefied, And that help may never be wanting, 
and as cupping-glaffes are {aid may be bought 
for fo {mall a price as three-pence each; I 
farther propofe, that every family throughout 
the nation be provided with one of them at 
leaft ; which it timely applied, it is thought 
to be fcarcely poffible to fail in performing a 
cure, and to fave the lives of many, for the 
good of their families, and benefit of the pub- 
he. 


March 5. 

London, This day the feffions ended at the 
Old Baily, when the following prifoners re- 
ceived fentence of death, viz. Henry Grover, 
for ftealing a black gelding, the property of 
Thomas Groves, Jof. Burroughs, for forging 
and publifhing a warrant, or order, for the 
fum of 11. 10s, upon Sir Jofeph and Sir Tho- 
mas Hankey, Knts. Richard Butler, for af- 
fitting in forging a feaman’s will. John Carr, 
for publifling a falfe letter of attorney. Mary 
Carny, for pubiithing a forged feaman’s power 
of attorney. George Bartey, for forging an 


indorfement on the back of a feaman’s ticket. 
And John Atkins, for a burglary. 
Tranfported for 14 years one, for feven 
thirty ; branded one ; whipped eight. 
The next teifions begins the 17th of April. 
Marie 
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March 7. 

London, A large body of very eminent 
Merchants met this day at the George and 
Vulture tavern, Cornhill, in relation to the 
profecutions of the felonies committed upon 
the river Thames, and the acceflaries thereto, 
and to confider of fome more effectual means 
to prevent thofe mifchiefs for the future; at 
which meeting it was unanimoully refolved to 
encourage and fupport the fubfcription for car- 
rying on the neceliary profecutions; and at 
this meeting it was refolved, that an immedi- 
ate application be made to the Legiflature, to 
take away the benefit of clergy from fuch 
perfons who fhall hereafter prefume to fteal 
any goods of the value of forty fhillings out of 
any hip, lighter, or other veffel on the river 
Thames, or any other river or port within 
the kingdom of Great-Britain, or any keys or 
wharfs adjacent thereto ; and at the fame time 
the many faithful fervices that Mr. Manby, 
one of his Majefty’s coaft-waiters has done to- 
wards bringing thofe offenders to juftice, ha- 
ving been reprefented to the Merchants, they 
were pleafed to exprefs their juft approbation 
of them, and to aflure him of their tavour. 

March 9. 

York. About four o'clock laft Tuefday 
morning began the moft violent ftorm of wind, 
accompanied with rain, that has been known 
here for many years paft, which lafted till a- 
bout nine at night. One of the pinnacles of 
the north-weft tower of the minfter, with 
moft of the battlements on that fide, were 
blown down, which fell through the roof and 
two Joits, and broke part of the pavement ; 
but happily nobedy was near it. The damage 
done the minfter is computed at upwards of 
gool, Alhallows church was rent in feveral 
places. Several chimneys were blown down, 
and houfes untiled, by which fome people in 
the ftreets werc hurt, though none dangerou!- 
ly, that we hear of.—The damage done in the 
country by this hurricane is very confiderable, 
many houfes being unroofed, and fome blown 
down, ftacks of corn and hay were difperfed a- 
bout the fields, and, in fome places, large 
trees were torn up by the roots, 

March 11. 

It is reported, that in the bill for the bet- 
ter regulation of Juries, there is a claufe pro- 
pofed, which ena¢ts, ‘That a majority of the 
Jury thall be for the future fufficient for all 
verdiéts, by reafon great inconveniences, as 
well as delays, have been found to attend the 
abfolute neceflity of an unanimous agrecment. 

March 13. 

We hear from Farringdon in Berks, that on 
Sunday the 3d init. at two o'clock there hap- 
pened a moit violent form of thunder and 
lightening, which has done very confiderable 
damage, efpecially at Balking and Stanford, 
where fome of the hail-ftones meafured four 
inches and three quarters round, 


’ 


By letters from Trare in Cornwall, we hear 


that on Sunday the 24th ult, they had a mof 
violent ftorm of thunder and lightening, which 
did fo much damage to the church of St. E- 
tham, about three miles from that place, that 
it is thought it muft be rebuilt ; a large beam 
of oak, above half a yard round, was broken 
to pieces, and the ftone tower in great part 
beat down. On the fame night the church of 
Ladock, near adjoining, received very confi- 
derable damage. The lightening beat out great 
part of the eaft-fide of the tower, and threw 
down feveral large ftones both within it and 
without ; it burft through from within near 
the top, and has left a large hideous opening ; 
it has likewife carried off the north-eaft pinna- 
cle ; fome of the ftones falling on the church 
have beat in the roof, and laid all level with 
the ground where they fell ; others were dath- 
ed down all round the-place, and fome of them 
were carried to a great diftance before they 
fell ; and thefe muft have been thrown with 
prodigious force, for fuch as fell againft any 
hard body were ground to powder, and others 
lic buried in the earth ; fome of them feem to 
have been tofled into the air when they broke 
Joofe from the building, for they have lighted 
in places, to which they could not have come 
in a direé&t line, without beating down part of 
the parfonage-houfe, which has efcaped un- 
touched ; the lightening has left marks of its 
violence in many parts of the church, yet, 
though it has throwg down fome large ftones 
from one of the windows, and made a gap a- 
bout an inch wide in the lintel of another, it 
cannot be feen that it has cracked one pane of 
glafs. This happened but a few hours after the 
people were gone out of chureh, It is remark- 
able, that about fix years ago the fame churcla 
and tower fuffered by lightening in the fame 
manner as they have fuffered now, and all the 
like appearances, or very little difference, were 
produced then, 








March 14. 

The following letter, which is faid to be 
from the juftly famous Bithop of Marieilles to 
the Comptroller of the Finances, makes ne lit- 
tle noife in Paris. 

¢ At our confecration, we fwore to main- 
€ tain the rights and immunities of the church, 
© and even with ecclefiaftical cenfures. Such 
© an oath as this reyittered in the Pontificate, 
© taken in a folemn afiembly, and at the holy 
© altars, is not to be eluded, Sir, forbear to 





‘ Jay us under the painful neceflity of difobey- 
© ing e.ther God or the King ; where the pre- 
® ference is due, ycu cannot be ignorant.’ 
London, We hear that 53,9271. is granted 
for the fupport of the forces, guards and gar- 
rifons, and the fubjeéts of Nova Scotia, in the 
year 4751. 
March 16. 
London The hon. the Eaft-India company 
have entered at the Cuftom-houle 235,c00 
ounces of foreign fiiver coin, for the payment 
of their fettiements in theis parts. 
$ Marcb 
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March 16. 

The proprietors of any of the unfubfcribed 
Bank annuities may, as foon as they pleafe, 
receive their principal, and intereft due there- 
on to the day, at the bank, without waiting 
the refpective {tated Times for fuch payments. 

March 18. 

Nantes, March 11, We are in the utmoft 
deiolation and afflition upon account of the 
damages done here, and in our neighbourhood, 
by a violent hurricane. It began at the fouth- 
weft, on the 7th inftant in the night, and at 
three o'clock the next morning turned to the 
nosth weft, accompanied with thunder, lighten- 
ing, and fuch terrible noifes both at fea and 
Jand, as feemed to proceed from an earthquake. 
We hear of a great deal of mifchicf from the 
country, fuch as the overflowing of rivers, 
tearing up woods by the roots, and overthrow- 
ing of houfes; but the greateft damage that 
happened, was in the road to Paimboeuf, 
where, of feventy fhips, there were only four 
which rode it out ; feveral were forced upon 
the points of the rocks : fome were forced by 
the waves upon the quay, where they conti- 
nue at this time upon dry land; fome few 
were driven out to fea and elcaped ; ‘fome foun- 
dered at their anchors, and others were forced 
on fhore in difterent places, and loft. It is 
faid that 800 failors were drowned at Paim- 
boeuf. The jand floods are daily increafing, 
and bringing down timber, trunks of trees, 
cattle, &c. The firft chamber of infurance 
lofes 1200000 livres in confequence of this 
ftorm, and the whole lofs, to the town of 
Nantes, is computed at ten millions of livres, 

March 20. 

Extra& of a let:er from Cornwall. On Sa- 
turday the 2d of March, there was a large 
ihip Jo near Portlevan, about three miles 
from Helftone, Jaden with wine, brandy, and 
fruit, the crew all drowned, and no papers 
appearing, no account can be had whither the 
belonged ; the cliffs as ufual were covered with 
hundreds of greedy cormorants, waiting for their 
prey, which no fooner came within their reach, 
but was fwallowed up by them, more barba- 
sous in their nature thar cannibals ; at length 
fume Officers of the cuftoms, with the ailift- 
ance of a party of foldicrs from Helmftone 


140 


’ 


exerted themfelves, went and fearched fome of 


their trong holds, and found five or tix pipes 
ot brandy, which they fecured for the proprie- 
tor, if any appears. 

March 21. 

London. Bctween ten and eleven of the clock 
halt night died at Leice(ter-houte (to the utmost 
grief and concern of bis Royal family and houf- 
hold, and inexpreflible lois of the public) on 
moft High, Puiffant, and mot Mlufrious Princ 
Frederick-Lewis, eldcit fon of our mott gra- 
cious Sovereign George II, Prince of Great- 
Britain, Eleétoral Prince of Brunfwick-Lunen- 
burgh, Prine of Wales, Duke of Cornwal and 
rothts ys Duke of Gloucefter and Edinburgh, 
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Marquis of the ifle of Ely, Earl of Chefter, 
Carrick and Eltham, Vifcount of Launcefton, 
Baron of Renfrew and Snawdon, Lord of the 
Iles, Steward of Scotland, Knight of the Moft 
Noble Order of the Garter, one of his Ma- 
jefty’s Privy-council, Chancellor of the Uni- 
verfity of Dublin, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Firft Commiffioner for building the Royal hof- 
pital at Greenwich, and Governor of the Britith 
white herring fifhery, &c. 

This excellent and well-beloved Prince was 
born on the 2oth of January, 1706-7 ; and on 
the 27th of April, 1736, married the Princefs 
Augufta of Saxe-Gotha; who, by her clofe 
and conftant attendance on her Royal confort 
in this his laft fatal illnefs, kept up the great 
pattern, fhe has all along been, of conjugal and 
maternal affection, By this Lady (who, we 
hear, is at prefent far advanced in her preg- 
nancy) his Royal Highnefs has left iffue five 
fons and three daughters, viz. 

Princefs Augufta, born July 31, 1737- 

Prince George, born May 24, 1738; who 
fucceeds his Royal father as heir apparent to 
the crown of thefe realms, &c. 

Prince Edward-Auguftus, born March 14, 

739-9- 

‘Princefs Elifabeth - Caroline, born Dec. 30, 
1740. 

Prince William-Henry, born Nov. 14, 1741. 

Prince Henry -Frederick, born O& ober 275 
1745+ 

Princefs Louifa-Ann, born March 8, 1748-9. 

Prince Frederick-William, born May 13, 
1750. 

Upon his Royal Highnefs’s death, evies 
were immediately iflued for ftopping all publ 
diverfions. 

At nine Jaft night, his Royal Highnefs 
thought himfelf much better, and told Dr. 
Wilmot he might go home ; but a little after 
ten he complained of a violent pain in his fto- 
mach, and died in lefs than a quarter of an 
hour, It was thought his fudden death was 
occafioned by the burfting of an impofthume in 
his breaft. His death is fo fenfible a lots to 
this nation, that though by an old order of 
council, all public mournings were to be for 
the future only half their ufual times, yet itis 
thought this for his Royal Highnefs will be for 
fuil fix months. 

His Majeity is fo greatly affe€ted with the 
lofs of his Highnefs, that he did not go to the 
houfe of Peers to-day, as was intended. Both 
houtes only met and adjourned till to-morrow, 
when the bills will be figned by commifiion ; 
and then it is thought they will adjourn for 
three weeks. 

To form a juft eftimate of the nation’s lofs 
by the death of his Royal highnefs, one fhould 
be able to do juftice to his charaéter ; but that 
is more then we dare venture to undertake, and 
therefore leave it to fome mafterly hand to tell 
the world, That the joy of Britain is withered, 
her hope is gone: the merchants friend, the 
Prd. 
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protector of arts and fciences, the patron of 
merit, the generous reliever of the diftreffed, 
the accomplifhed Prince, and the fine Gentle- 
man in private life, is now no more.— Weep 
all ye inhabitants of the land, pour out floods of 
tears, Ict there not be a dry eye in the nation ; 
humble yourfelves under this fatal ftroke, and 
deprecate the wrath of heaven, who feems to 
have taken away this great and good Prince for 
our numberle{s crying fins, 
March 23. 

At the Council, Whitehall, the 22d day of 
March, 1750-1. Prefent, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Archbifhop of 
York, Lord Prefident, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord 
Chamberlain, Duke of Bedford, Duke of 
Queenfbury, Duke of Atholl, Duke of New- 
caftle, Earl of Sandwich, Earl of Cholmonde- 
ley, Earl of Halifax, Earl of Buckingham- 
fhire, Lord Delawar, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Sandys, Lord Anfon, Mr. Comptroller, Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Chief Juftice Lee, Matter of the 
Rolls, Lord Chief Juftice Willes, Horatio 
Walpole, Efq; Sir William Yonge, Sir John 
Rufhout, George Dodington, Efq; William 
Pitt, Efg; Henry Fox, Efg; Heary Legge, Ef; 
and Sir Thomas Robinfone 

Whereas in the act of uniformity, which 
eftablifhes the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, provifion is made for fuch alterations in 
the prayers for the Royal Family, as from 
time to time fhall become neceflary, and be di- 
re€ted by lawful! authority: It is thereupon 
this day ordered in Council, That in the morn- 
ing and evening prayers, in the litany, and in 
all other parts of the public fervice, as well 
in the occafional offices, as in the book of 
Common Prayer, where the Royai Family is 
appointed to be particularly prayed for, the fol- 
lowing form and order fhall be obferved, viz. 

Their Royal Highneffes the Princefs of Wales, 
the Duke, the Princefjes, the iffue of she Prince 
and Princes of Wales, and all the Reyal Fa- 
amily. March 25. 

Weftminfier, March 22. The Lords being 
met, a meffage was fent to the Hon. House 
of Commons, by the Hon Sir Henry Bellen- 
den, Gentleman Uther of the Black Rod, ac- 
quainting them, that, The Lords, authorized 
by virtue of his Maiefty’s commiffion for de- 
claring his Royal Affent to feveral aéts agreed 
upon by both Houfes, do defire the immediate 
attendance of this Hon. Houfe in the Houfe 
of Peers, to hear the commiffion read ; and 
the Commons being come thither, the faid 
commiffion, impowering his Royal Highnefs 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Lord Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and feve- 
ral other Lords, to declare and notify the Royal 
Affent to feveral public and private bills, was 
read accordingly, and the Royal Affent given to, 

An at for granting an aid to his Majefty b 
@ land sax, to be raifed in Grat-Britar fe 
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the fervice of the year onz-thoufand, fevene 
hundred, and fifty-one. 

An a& for enabling bis Majefty to raife the 
Several fums of moncy therein mentioned, by Ex= 
<a bills, to be charged on the finking fund; 
and for impowering the Commiffioners of the 
Treafury to pay off the old and new unfubfcribed 
South-Sea annuities, out of the fupply granted 
to bis Majefty for the fervice of the year One~ 
thoufand Jeven-bundred and fifty-one ; and for 
enabling the Bank of England to bold general 
courts and courts of Directors, in the manner 
therein direGted, and for giving certain perfons 
liberty to fubferibe Bank and South-Sea annuities 
omitted to be fubfcribed, purfuant to two ads of 
the laf? feffion of Parliament. 

An att for punifbing mutiny and defertion, 
and for the better payment of the army, and 
their quarters. 

An a& to indemnify perfons who have omitted 
to qualify themfelves for officcs and employments 
within the time limited by law, and for allowe 
ing further time for that purpofe. 

An ad for the better carrying on and regu 
lating the navigation of ihe river Thames and 
Ips, from the city of London weftward, to the 
town of Cricklade, in the county of Wilts. 

An a& for repairing the road leading from 
Weft Lavington to the Devizes, and from the 
Devizes to Seend, in the county of Wilts, 

An a& for enlarging the term and powers 
granted by two atts of Parliament for repairing 
the highways through the feveral parifbes of 
St. Michael, St. Alban, St. Peter, Shenley, 
Ridge, and South Mims, in the counties of 
Hertford and Middlefex. 

And to three private bills, 

March 26, 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, March 24, 
1750-51. 

Orders for the court’s going into mourning, 
on Sunday the 31ft inftant, for his late Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales, viz. 

The Ladies to wear black bombazine, plain 
muflin, or long lawn, crape .hoods, fhamoy 
thocs and gloves, and crape fans, 

Undretfed, Dark Norwich crape. 

The men to wear black cloth without but- 
tons on the fleeves or pockets, plain maflin or 
long lawn cravats and weepers, fhamoy ‘hoes 
and gloves, crape hatbands, and bla-k {words 
and buckles. : 

Undreifed, Dark-grey frocks. 

March 27. 

The Lord Marpal’s order for a general 
mourning for bis late Royal Highnefs 
Frederick Prince of Wales 

In purfuance of an order of council, dated 
the 22d day of March, 1750, Thefe are to 
give public notice, that it is expeéted that all 
perfons, upon the prefent occafion of the death 
of his late Royal Highnefs Frederick Prince of 
Wales, do put themfelves into the deepeft 
mourning, (long Cloaks only excepted 5) the 
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faig mourning to begin upon Sunday the 31f 


of this inftant March. Effingham, M. 

London, Laft Friday the Lord North and 
Guildford, with his Highnefs Prince George, 
waited, by order, in private of his Majefty, 
who received him with the greateft affection 
and tendernefs ; and after fiaying about an 
hour, returned again to Leicéfter-houfe. 

Her Royal Highnefs the Princefs of Wales, 
Ril} continues at Leicefter-houfe, with all the 
young Princes and Princefles ; and on Sunday 
evening his Majefty went in private to her apart- 
ments, where he ftayed upwards of two hours, 
and then returned privately to St. James’s. 
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March 29. 

London. By an att of Parliament of the 
roth of his prefent Majefty, a revenue of 
50,0001, per ann. was fettled on her Royal 
Highnefs, the Princefs of Wales for life, in 
cafe fhe furvived the Prince, to be paid quar- 
terly, by even and equal portions ; and the 
firft payment took place on Monday the 25th 
inf. Four fifths of this annuity is to be paid 
out of the revenues of the Poft-office, and the 
other fifth out of the hereditary duties of ex- 
cife, exempt from all fees, taxes, or charges 
whatfoever. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, Preferments, Promotions, Bankrupts, &c. 


Philip Henley. A fon to the Lady of 

e Bifhop of St. Afaph, A fon to the Lady 

ilifabeth Wortley. A daughter to the Lady 

of John Delaval, Efg. A fon to the Right 
Hon. the Ear! of Dyfert. 


B ORN. A daughter to the Lady of Sir 
t 


Arried. Peter Elvin, Efq; to Mifs Paf- 

ton, Norfolk. Charles Hodges, Efq; 
to Mifs Goodwin, of Kenfington. Mr. Will. 
Richardfon, to Mrs. Dorothy Wilford, of 
Botolph-lane. Right Hon. the Earl of Egre- 
mont to the Hon. Mifs Carpenter. John 
Ward, Efq; to Mifs Hofkins, Croydon, Capt. 
Sims, to Mifs Walmefley, Whitehall. The 
Right Hon. Lady Grace Montgomery to —— 
Boyde, Efq. Mr. Samuel Wathem to Mifs 
Malthus, Mr. Levi Elias to Mifs Gompertz. 
John Show, Efg; to Mifs Meliora Huxley. 
Mr. Ifaac Bargrove to Mifs Lynch. Robert 
Ball, Efq; to Mifs Dickinfon. Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart. to Mifs Howland. 


IED. Mis Royal Highnefs Frederick 

Prince of Wales. Rene ‘Tahourdin, 
Eig; Clapham. Mr. Ofborn, Abchurch-lane, 
Sir ago Dalrymple, Scotland. ‘The Lady 
of the late General Sabine. Mrs. Andrews, 
wife of Mr. Andrews, Cheapfide. Alexander 
Townfend, Efg; Bromley. Walter Falkner, 
Efq; Endfield. Mr, Courcey, Flower-de-luce 
court, Fleet-ftreet. Mrs. Storke, wife of 
Mr. Storke, Goodmans fields, Lady Glynn, 
in Effex ftreet, Strand. Mr. Batty Langley, 
Dean-ftrect, Soho, Mrs. Campe, at Sam’s 
coffee-houfe, Ludgate-ftrect. Dr, Tanner, in 
Great Queen-ftreet. Mr. Hunt, in Barnaby- 
ftreet, Southwark. Mr. Will. Fofter, Ave- 
Mary-lane. The Right Hon. Henry Lowther, 
Lord Vifcount Lonfdale, &c. Mits Poultney, 
neice to the Earl of Bath. Mr. Smith, War- 
wick-lane. Edward Frognal, Efqg; near Ca- 
vendith-fquare. Mrs. Mulliner, in Addle- 
treet. ‘Mrs. Coges, wife of Mr. Coggs, fta- 
tioner, —— Pocklington, Efg; Newark upon 
Trent. Mr, Jofeph Crew. Mr. Scott, at 


Kew. The Lady of Herbert Bend, Efq; Grof- 
vegor-ftrect, Will, Brigftock, Eiq; Cardigan, 





South-Wales. Mr. Wefton, Fleet-ftreet. Lady 
Bithop, Upper Grofvenor-ftreet. Mr. White, 
in Whitecrofs-ftreet, Mr. Berty, Norwich. 
Mr. Hill, St. Margaret’s, Southwark. Edw, 
Haflane, Efg; Southgate. Capt. Robert Har- 
land, Bury St. Edmunds. Right Hon. the 
Earl of Coventry. John Ludolph Spillerberg, 
Efg; Peckham. Mr, Wilfon, Drury-lane. 
Mr. Tomkins, Snow-hill. Mr. Wells, of 
Orchard-ftreet, Weftminfter, Mr. Reynolds, 
Mefienger to his Majefty’s board of works, 
Mr. Laforfe, Broad-ftreet. Mr. Rich. Weft, 
Cullum ftreet. Right Hon. the Countefs of 
Portland. Stephen Merridith, Efq; at Rich- 
mond. Mr, Caleb Smith, Exchange-alley, 
Mr. Merridey, Eaft-ftreet, Red. lion-{quare, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Gainfborough, at Ex- 
ton, in Rutlandfhire. Licutenant - General 
Flemming, at Bath. Mr. John Jones, Chelfea, 
Mr. Daniel Fredyn, Camberwell. Matter 
John White, fon of White, Efq; Lin- 
c@ln’s-inn-fields. Mr. John Pomfrett, Rouge 
Croix Purfuivant. Alexander Sommers, E{q; 
of Tedbury in Gloucefterfhire. Capt. Hinde, 
Scotland-yard. 





Referred. The Rev. Mr. Lowe to the 

vicarage of Stoke, Warwickthire. Rev. 
Mr. Land to the reét. of Marfh-Gibbon, Buck- 
ingham. Rev. Mr. Docfon to the reét. of 
Thelvefton, Norfolk. Rey. Mr, Dyer to the 
rect. of Belchtord, Lincoln. Rev. Mr. At- 
wood, Leéturer of St. Margarct’s, Weftminfter, 
Rey. Mr. Chauncy to a Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, Rev. Mr. Prefton to the vic. of Cotton, 
Warwick. Rev. Mr. Francis to the vic. of 
Trifkney, Lincoln. Rev. Mr. Dicey to the 
rect. of Wharton, Bucks. Rev. Mr. Wick- 
liffe, to the rect. of Bafton, Nottingham. 
Rev. Mr. Patterfon to the living of St. Mary- 
Stoken, Berks. Rev. Dr. Long to the living 
of Bradwell Jux-a-Maxe, Effex. 


Romoted. Robert Nettleton, Efg; Go- 
vernor of the Ruffia company. Mr, 
Buckner, Yeoman of his Majefty’s bakehoufe. 
Mr. Clark, Groom, in the room of Mr, Buck- 
ner, Tho, Salter, Efq; Clerk of the Count- 
ing- 
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ing-houfe, St. James's. Dr. Horfeman, one 
of the Eleéts of the college of Phyficians. 
Hon. Major Gage, Lieutenant-Colonel of Sir 
Peter Halket’s regiment of foot ; and Captain 
Morgan to be Major. Capt. Evans, Captain 
of the Efcourt, Indiaman. Col. Kingfley, 
firft Major in the third regiment of foot-guards. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitmore, fecond Major ; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Gore to the command 
ofa company. Mr, Hudfon, Land-waiter in 
the port of Briftol. Dr. Clephane, Phyfician 
to the hofpital at Hyde Park-Corner. James 
Sinclair, Efq; Governor of Corke. Alexander 
Duroue, Efg; Colonel to a regiment of foot. 
John Guerin, Efq; Lieutenant-Colonel to the 
regiment of dragoons, commanded by Sir John 
Cope ; and Edward Harvey, Efq; to be Major. 
Matthew Renton, Efq; Major to the regiment 
of foot, commanded by the Hon. Col, Will. 
Herbert. Will. Parfons, Efg; Major to the 
regiment of dragoons belonging to Licutenant- 
General Bland. John Voyce, Efq; Receiver 
of the land-tax, for part of the county of Suf- 
folk. John Leighton, Efq; Lieutenant-Go- 
yvernor of Portfmouth. Mr. Maac Mence, 
Searcher of the cuftoms for Guernfey. Rob. 
Manners, Efg; to be Colonel of the regiment 
of foot, late under the command of Major -Ge- 
neral Fleming. 


—K—TS. James Scholefield, late of 
Southowram, in the parifh of Hallifax, 
and county of York, Shalloon-maker. Hen. 
Burrough, of the parith of St. Auguftine, 
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London, cheefemonger. Jofeph Twining, late 
of Haverford-weft, in the county of Pembroke, 
linnen-draper and chapman. Mary Love, of 
Beckington, in the county of Someriet, widow, 
clothier, and chapwoman. John Smith, of 
Stratford upon Avon, in the county of War- 
wick, mercer and chapman. ‘Timothy Child, 
Jate of Twickenham, in the county of Middle- 
fex, diftiller. Thomas Seagood, late of Bar+ 
tholomew-clofe, London, carpenter. John 
Lee, of Holborn, in the county of Middlefex, 
falefman, dealer, and chapman. Tho, Rown- 
tree, Robert Wrangham, and John Wrang- 
ham, of New Malton, in the county of York, 
leather-drefiers, dealers, chapmen and partners. 
James Coombs, of the parith of Froome-Sel- 
wood, in the county of Somerfet, clothier and 
chapman, John Dignam, of the Poultry, in 
the city of London, linnen-draper and chap- 
man, Cuthbert Ogle, late of the town and 
county of Newecaftle upon Tyne, merchant. 
John Ravenfcroft, late of London, vintner, 
victualler and chapman. John Sharman, of 
Debenham, in the county of Suffolk, cheefe- 
faétor, dealer and chapman. Peter Hodgfon, 
of Gracechurch-ftreet, London, woollen-draper. 
John Wood, and Henry Haddon, of the parith 
of St. Botolph, without Aldgate, London, 
grocers and co-partners. James Bradley, of 
Philpot-lane, London, broker and chapman. 
Jonathan Cape, now or late of the parith of St. 
Giles’s in the fields, in the county of Middie- 
fex, brewer, 


BOOKS publifhed in MARGH. 


HE life and adventures of Joe Thomp- 
T fon, the fecond edition, 2 vols. with a 
frontifpiece to each volume. Hinton, 
Alfred’s mafgue. Millar, 1s. 6d. ; 
A voyage to Shetland, &c, Corbet, rs. 6d. 
Poems and mifcellancous pieces, by J. Free, 
D.D. Sandby. 
The fentiments of 2 great mah. Whitridge, 
6d. 


The expediency of & general naturalization, 
Owen, 44. 

True copy of the poll at Oxford, Baldwin, 6d. 

Memoirs of William Parfons. Stamper, 1s. 

The fcribleriad, the 3¢, qth, and 5th books, 
Cooper, 1s. each. 

Propofals for uniting the Kingdom of Great- 
Britain and Ireland. Méillar, 1s. 

Dire&tions for the confcience of a King. 
Cooper, 15s, 

An impartial enquiry arifing to the nation, on 
the great ufe of {pirituous liquors. Trye, 6d. 

Obfervations on Mr. Fielding’s enquiry con- 
cerning robberies, &c. Owcn, 1s. 6d. 

The confequences of laying an additional duty 
on fpirituous liquors. Whitridge, 6 d. 

A letter to Francis Delaval, Efq. Meyer, 6d. 

An ode on the powers of poctry. Cooper, 1s. 





Seffions paper. Cooper, 4 d. 

The antiquity, evidence, and certainty of clitif- 
tianity, &c. Rivington, 1s. 6d, 

The Bithop of Litchfield’s fermon before the 
Lords, January 30. Cooper, 6d. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, 2 vols. -Dod- 
fley, 5 Se : 

An hiftorical and phyfical differtation on the 
cafe of Catharine Vizzani. Meyer, 1s. 

The laurel. Woodfal, 2s. 

An enquiry into the medicinal virtues of Brifiat 
waters. Nourfe, 2s, 6d. 

England’s Gazetteer, 3 vols, bound. Knap- 
ton, 9s. 

The Ordinary of Newgate’s account. Corbet, 
6d 

Alexander’s feaft, and an additional new act 
called the choice of Hercules. Tonfon, 1s. 

A fermon before the houfe of Commons, Jan. 
30. Shuckburgh, 64, ‘ 

The oeconomy of the fexes. Noon, 35. 

A new general fyftem of midwifery, by Lex- 
ton, M.D. Owen, 4s. 

The valuation of annuities and Icafes certain 
for a fingle life. Shuckburgh, 1s. 64, 
An hiftorical and critical account of Hugh 

Peters, Noon, 1% 
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